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1936 
SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
June 8 - July 31 


CALENDAR 





Registration . ; , . : ‘ . Monday, June 8 
Class Work Begins , ‘ ‘ . 7A. M. Tuesday, June 9 
Independence Day, Holiday ° . Saturday, July 4 
Summer Session Men’s and Women’s Dinners . Thursday, July 9 
Baccalaureate Service ‘ ‘ : ‘ . Sunday, July 26 
Class Work Closes . ; ; ‘ : . 4P.M. Friday, July 31 
Commencement ‘ ; , : " . 8 P.M. Friday, July 31 
Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
in the 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Special provision has been made for an extensive program of graduate courses. 
The very large enrollment in the Graduate School during the Summer Session makes 
possible and necessary the offering of a wide variety of courses to take care of the 
needs of advanced students. 





DEGREES 


Work completed during the Summer Session may lead to any one of the follow- 
ing degrees: 
Undergraduate Degrees 


1. Bachelor of Arts 4. Bachelor of Science in Education 

2. Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 5. Bachelor of Journalism 

8. Bachelor of Science in Home Eco- 6. Bachelor of Science in Business and 
nomics Public Administration 


Work may also be carriea ieading to the degree in Medicine, and many of the 
courses in mathematics and science required for degrees in Engineering will be offered. 


Graduate Degrees 
7. Master of Arts 9. Master of Education 
8. Doctor of Philosophy 10. Doctor of Education 


The advanced professional degrees, Master of Education and Doctor of Education, 
are now offered to people in Education who are primarily interested in teaching and 
in supervision and administrative work. They are advanced professional degrees and 
are not research degrees. Further information relative to these new degrees will be 
gladly given. 

If you desire further information or wish to have a 
complete Summer Session Announcement, write to: 
Dean Theo. W. H. Irion 
Director of the Summer Session 
101 Jesse Hall, Desk 1 
Columbia, Missouri 
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A Great = 
CONSERVATOR OF 
TIUMAN VALUES 





BOOK 
SUPPORT LESSENS 
EYESTRAIN 


Incorrect postural and visual working 
conditions protracted through long hours 
and years of school life tend to make poor 
posture habitual and its effects chronic. 


Faulty classroom equipment is believed 
to be a contributing factor in a wide range 
of physical disorders and particularly in 
generally lowered energy, decreased vis- 
ual efficiency, and in mental retardation. 


Correct postural and visual working 
conditions, made natural and comfort- 
able by the American Universal Better- 
Sight Desk, go far to protect the child 
from eyestrain and the postural evils 
incident to school work . . . thereby con- 
tributing to vigorous physical and mental 
development and minimizing many of 


the needless wastes of human values. | q SCIENTIFIC 
‘ DESIGN MAKES 
Classroom posture posters and interest- CORRECT POSTURE 


ing pamphlets relating to healthful pos- NATURAL 
ture and eye-protection are available 
for teachers’ use. Address Dept. S.T. 3, 





THE POSTURALLY CORRECT AMERICAN J} 
UNIVERSAL BETTER-SIGHT DESK | 


ACCEPTED BY THE COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL THERAPY OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY : 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, ’ 
Churches and Public Auditoriums Na 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY Ci 

SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY — 

1322 W. 13th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

STATE DISTRIBUTORS a 
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THE MILWAUKEE ROAD NORTHERN PACIFIC 
BURLINGTON ROUTE RAILWAY 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC NORTH WESTERN LINE 

LINES 


UNION PACIFIC 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILROAD 
RAILWAY . 


| THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


Send FREE Alaska vacation nanan to: 


— meee 
MPANY 


KNOW MORE ABOUT ALASKA 
Just sign and mail this handv coupon 
to The Alaska Line, Room 642, Pier 
Two, Seattle, Washington, or see 
any of the companies listed above. 








*OMOOTH 


VACATION 
os ALASKA'S 


bow of Netuel Cflories 


ET’S open the book to adventure and go vagabonding 
is on sheltered seas any time from May to September. 
Hop aboard a fast, completely air-conditioned train, 
speed across scenic Western America on smooth rails to 
Seattle in the Evergreen Playground. Then step up the 
gangplank and sail away on smooth winding seas to one of 
the most fascinating and magical of world vacationlands. 


On a comfortable American steamer you'll be amazed 
when you find yourself gliding along on calm seas in a 
land where a mild and invigorating climate seems espe- 
cially ordered for vacation-time pleasures. You're sure to 
lose your heart to Alaska, as you cruise between snow- 
capped mountain ranges — sail among gem-like islands— 
come face to face with great blue glaciers that roar like 
angry thander—explore Prince William Sound’s deep- 
walled fjords —travel Uncle Sam’s northernmost railway 
to our northernmost national park to see Mt. McKinley, 
highest of North America’s majestic mountains — wander 
streets of interesting towns where gold-frenzied people 
once trod, where Russian nobility once ruled and where 
you gaze inquisitively at grotesque totems. 


Then there are such happy, romantic days and nights on 
friendly decks, meeting new people, doing new things— 
“up-under” the Midnight Sun. An Alaska vacation requires 
only a modest budget. 

Summer sailings two and 


three times weekly from 
‘ Seattle. Plan to visit 
. Alaska after the N.E.A. 


Convention in Portland. 











Name 





d {ddress 


City 


——— 





State 





Check here [J for one of The Alaska Line’ 


Free to teachers. 


s good-natured Alaska maps. 
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Yesterday... 


We struggled with the flickering 
rays of the kerosene lamp in the 
effort to read, study and work. 


Household tasks—a burden on the 
shoulders of women—were labori- 
ous, and done by hand. 


Every home had the costly prob- 
lem of food preservation. Grand- 
mother expected milk to sour in 
summer months; the cellar and 
spring house later proved to be but 


make-shifts. 


wy 


| | 


Se 


| 
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Today... 
only rival. It is 
sand 

geo; 


sands of pairs of eyes. 

Household drudgery has gone—with the advent of labor-saving teack 

Electrical Appliances. ~e | 
rien 


The Electric Refrigerator knows no seasons. 
served with controlled temperature. 


We have the sight-saving advantage of white electric light—the sun’s 
Scientifically correct, modern lamps save and aid thou- 


Food is safely pre- 





KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Baltimore at 14th St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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“SEE ALL THE WORLD 


Send for this fascinating free map 
that shows how it can be done 


Something brand new—original—different! An attractive wall map in full 
colors, showing how natural wonders, industries, crops and people of a// 
the world can be found right here within the borders of our own country. 


It is FREE to teachers, with the compliments of the Greyhound Lines. Thou- 
sands of schools are now using this attractive Comparison Map to put life in 
geography lessons .. . interesting for adults, too. We're giving it to 
teachers because all the places and things pictured can be reached directly 
and at lowest cost by Greyhound Lines. If it suggests a trip to you or your 
friends, we'll be amply repaid. 


GREYHOUND 


a 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR COLORFUL FREE COMPARISON MAP 
Mail this coupon to GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, Broadway & Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, 


Mo., for full-color illustrated Comparison Map. |f you would like rates and information on any 
trip, please jot down the place you would like to visit, on the margin below. 


Name 


Address 








\ 


“GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH” 
scheduled for this year 
Every Greyhound terminal is the 
‘Main Entrance’’ for a magnifi- 
cent 3-ring performance lasting 
all summer... starring the 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL at 
Dallas, the SAN DIEGO EXPO- 
SITION in California, and the 
GREAT LAKES EXPOSITION 
at Cleveland. A single Grey- 
hound ticket will take you to 
any one of them—or all three. 
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WINSTON 


* | Enemy ‘Number One 


Mary E. Baker 


VERY NORMAL EDUCATED per- 

son, deep in his heart believes that by 

the proper conduct of his life, he can 
become great—or at least win a measure 
of suecess that puts him far ahead of the 
mediocre millions. But as rest and inertia 
is the law of matter, he gradually gives 
in to this law and is shackled by it. He 
becomes too lazy to forge on toward the 
higher goals. 


Thinking, in the noblest sense, is large- 
ly a lost art among people. We indulge 
in a great deal of mental] jargon, but gen- 
uine thought seems a scarce article. We 
have the ultimate tendency to throw new 
matter presented in the simplest language 
into the waste basket of mental degener- 
ation to be ‘‘too deep for us.’’ The diffi- 
culty is not depth, but unfamiliarity. To 
our minds diamonds are mere quartz 
pebbles. 


Nothing affords greater satisfaction than 
to mine into a fact and ramify its coordina- 
tions. There is a keen tonic if we have 
the will to do it! But do we have the will? 
Practical thinking is only one step above 
common sense. Disjointed, spasmodic, 
haphazard thinking is like the thinking of 
animals. This law-level habit is making 
paths in the young minds of our high 
school boys and girls. We as the leaders 
(heroines or heroes) of this young popu- 
lace are the cause of this smattered sub- 
way manner of thinking. The tonic must 
be administered as medicine to a child, 
often given by trick coaxing. A fair logi- 
eal system will in time develop through 
our persistent effort to think correctly, 
though its possessor may not be aware of 
the developing nor realize that an applica- 
tion of common sense and logical thinking 
has been dropped into his cup of reflexes. 
Thus given it is a deadly enemy to mis- 
takes and blunders, superstitions, unscien- 
tifie thought and fanaticism. 


_This is our problem. Get rid of Educa- 
tional Enemy Number One! 
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YEAR’S “best seller” (1935) was WiLL 
Rocers, by P. J. O’Brien, with an Apprecia- 
tion by Lowell Thomas. Published September 
23; over 450,000 copies sold in three months. 
Price postpaid, $1.00. 


“—_ 
NORMALLY women live longer than men. 
On the other hand, famous men live longer 
than famous women. An analysis of the lon- 
gevity of 2,668 eminent men shows that their 
average age at death was 67.8 years while that 
of 670 eminent women was only 60.7 years. 

—_— 
OF the 26 states in which books are state- 
adopted, 17 of them are using one or more of 
the J. Russell Smith geographies. In the re- 
maining 22 states the Smith geographies (HOME 
FoLks, WoriLp Foiks, AMERICAN LANDS AND 
PEOPLES, FOREIGN LANDS AND PEOPLES, and 
Our INDUSTRIAL WORLD) are used in literally 
thousands of schools. 

“~~ 
EXCLUDING national anthems and 
hymns, the only musical piece that audiences 
honor by standing while it is played is the 
Hallelujah Chorus of Handel’s ‘“‘Messiah.”’ 

i a a 
MORE than one hundred titles, including the 
greatest child classics as well as distinguished 
new books, supplement THE NEw WINSTON 
ReEapERS, THE READING Hour, and THE NEw 
SILENT READERS, to comprise the Winston 
Reading Program. Want full information? 

Pt at ll 
LIKE figures? Jesuit Clavius, in France, calcu- 
lated that there are 585,261,767,384,976,664,000 
combinations of the alphabet. Which suggests a 
myriad of words. ..and ... THE WINSTON Sim- 
PLIFIED DICTIONARY... With its modern word 
list and every word defined so clearly that its 
use and meaning can be instantly understood. 

—_ 
THERE is only one active volcano in the 
United States—Mount Lassen, California. 

Ya al 
THE study of history and its inter-relation- 
ship and integration with social studies should 
be continuous from the first to the eighth grade. 
Have you examined the Winston History Pro- 
gram, starting with StoRIEs OF AMERICAN Pio- 
NEERS in the third grade, with separate books 
for each grade, and ending with AMERICA, OuR 
CounTrY for the seventh and eighth grades? 





The JOHN C.EVVT INES ey Vm COMPANY 


~——— 2 ot 


WINSTON BLDG. PHILADELPHIA PA 
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| AN INVESTMENT FOR THE FUTURE 
Summer Session 
Come to the University of Minnesota. Prepare yourself for a better 
position with greater earnings. Study amidst ideal surroundings in the 
beautiful city of Minneapolis at the very gateway to the ten thousand 
lakes of Minnesota, one of America’s most famous summer playgrounds. RI] 
A COURSE FOR ADULT EDUCATION LEADERS PI 
A faculty of 250 educators teaches courses in Sociology, Child Welfare, 
Emergency Education, Public Health, Home Economics, Physical Edu- 
cation, Play Production, Music, and many others, All departments, <4 
laboratories, libraries and research facilities open all summer. Special 
\\ lectures, plays and excursions give the opportunity of combining study 
\ with recreation. Fees are moderate, living costs low. 
5 ' Write for Complete Bulletin str 
Director of Summer Sessions, Dept. J. ™ 
sec 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA fin 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
ane 
LABORATORIES TWO TERMS— tea 
June 15 - July 25 s 
any 
July 25 - Aug. 29 F 
1e 
Enroll for the second } 
term after returning 1G i 
from the N. E. A. his 
Convention at Portland, 11S 
‘ Oregon. tea: 
cen 
nan 
NEW . . . from cover to cover giv 
tim 
HEALTH and SAFETY SERIES : 
(Brownell-Ireland-Giles-Towne) pec 
Has the tur 
Simplicity of a basic reader—Interest of a good story book—Completeness T) 
and accuracy of a science textbook. lg 
Authors Mr. 
Three of the authors are outstanding educators who have an understanding the 
of the principles and philosophy underlying education, plus actual classroom cost 
teaching experience. The other author is a doctor whose wide experience in R 
health matters insures accuracy and authenticity of subject matter. , 
Gives pupil a 
An incentive for developing good health practices. Dis 
A knowledge of individual and community health problems. S1O°7 
An appreciation of scientific method in relation to health. ord 
Recognizes modern trends for 
Presents simple, accurate treatment of scientific method. ele 
Fosters scientific attitude toward problems of prevention and curing injuries ec 
and disease. T 
Provides large treatment of social aspects of health and of health activities. stey 
Detailed facts sent upon request we 
e 
RAND M¢ENALLY & COMPANY || «: 
. 
New York 536 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois San Francisco 
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RETIREMENT 

PETITIONS 

«MM ANY HANDS MAKE light 
work.’’ The truth of this old 
saw has been recently demon- 

strated at Columbia, Missouri, in the 

securing of signatures on petitions 

for an election in Missouri on the 

anestion of liberalizing the State Con- 

stitution to permit consideration of 

teacher retirement legislation. 

Superintendent W. E. Rosenstengel 
announced in his bulletin that each of 
the hundred Columbia teachers would 
be asked to circulate a petition among 
his or her friends. Response from the 
teachers amounted to a hundred per 
cent and in the city of Columbia 1500 
names were collected with no teacher 
giving more than a few minutes of 
time to the task. 

Superintendent Rosenstengel ex- 
pects to secure at least 2,000 signa- 
tures in Boone County by this method. 
The petitions will be notarized by 
Mr. Ruby Hall, who is Secretary to 
the Board of Education, and without 
cost to the teachers. 

Boone County is one of the fourteen 
counties in the Second Congressional 
District and from this District 5,077 
signatures are legally necessary in 
order to make the petitions effective 
for the Second District in calling the 
election. 

The method used by Mr. Rosen- 
stengel can be equally effective all 
over the State. It needs only a lead- 
er to put the petitions into the hands 
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of the teachers with the request that 
each circulate the petitions among her 
personal friends and the further ar- 
rangement with a public spirited no- 
tary to contribute the necessary no- 
tarization. With such organization 
the necessary signatures can be ob- 
tained in a short time and with a min- 
imum of expense. 

Interested personal leadership in 
each of the larger towns will make the 
plan effective. Prompt action means 
effective action. The leadership in 
Columbia asked for immediate action 
on the part of the teachers. They re- 
sponded and a good job was done. 

Many hands made the work light 
for each. 





FEDERAL AID 
FOR SCHOOLS 

EDERAL aid for public schools is 

becoming a live issue. A bill is 

now in Congress proposing the 
appropriation from the Federal 
Treasury of some $300,000,000. The 
funds are to be distributed to the 
states on the basis of children enumer- 
ated by the last Federal Census with 
amounts weighted in favor of sparse- 
ly settled states on the theory that in 
these transportation costs and fewer 
pupils per teacher will raise the per 
capita cost of education. Arguments 
in favor of such federal support par- 
allel very closely the arguments used 
for state support, viz., the broadening 
of the tax base, the equalization of 
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educational opportunity (throughout 
the Nation), the national need for 
better education. The need for 
federal aid is brought about by the 
financial impoverishment of rural 
communities thru the concentration 
of tax paying ability in the large 
cities, and the fact that city popula- 
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except what is necessary to show that 
the money has been used for schools, 
is required by the Federal Treasury, 

With the elimination of all danger 
of federal control it seems that all 
people should urge their Congress. 
men to support this kind of measure. 
No one ean object to the soundness of 
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tion must continuously be supple- its theory; only the wealthier cen-f th 
mented by rural people. ters may object because it would cost a 
them more than they get in return ~ 
The opposition to the measure (but this is the natural penalty for} jno 
seems to spring from the fear that being more able than the average tof rel 
Federal Aid will carry with it federal pay). With the fear of centralizedf rev 
control as has been the case with control eliminated, the financial ve 
° ° ° 11] 
previous federal grants to specific strengthening that would come to * 
educational projects. However, we local communities offers to them jg . 
are assured that the present bill am- greater opportunity for the exercise sch 
ply protects against this danger. It of local initiative. ‘‘Local initiative’ } ov 
provides that the money shall be given jn education is an empty phrase to ae 
° . ‘ sno 
to the states in a lump sum to be dis- those who by lack of funds are as poe 
tributed according to state laws as effectively bound as prison walls,> eo, 
other school funds are distributed and handeuffs and chains could bind them. nea 
that it is to be used for education Freedom to do, without ability to do. are 
as the state directs. No accounting, js not freedom. faul 
pro} 
fuse 
- ——— ly 
of s 
OUR TASK sens 
UR TASK is not that of dictating what the nature of a new social order will be. r" 
That task remains solely to the adult citizenship of today and tomorrow. If we tens 
in our schools bend our efforts to the task of freeing the minds of young people, livic 
of building bodies that can stand up under the rigorous challenges of modern compley salle 
living and of inspiring spiritual powers still unawakened—if we will do all of these, 1 Pig. 
we will need have no fear for the outcomes of tomorrow. There is an acceptable inter- ate 
spee 


pretation of a certain phase of Biblical origin: “sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,” that is applicable to the problem which confronts us today. ; the 
Given an intelligent teacher in every classroom, given a trained leadership conversant extr 
with the needs of a rapidly evolving society, given the opportunity to inspire youth to ee 
espouse the cause of democratic government, we have the best guarantee for our well- on 
ordering of each new successive task in life. —W. G. Rosenlof. clear 
hor 


ATTITUDES ARE BASIC lait 


E SHALL NOT SAVE humanity from war by conducting model Leagues of been 
Nations in our classrooms or by memorizing the Kellogg Pact or by teaching met] 
primary grade children about the cunning habits of their little Eskimo, Italian, net . 
Russian, Japanese or Ethiopian cousins. The attitudes basic to a desirable viewpoint clusi 
on international relations will not be created in so simple a manner. If the discipline lege 
of the school is based on autocracy; if the principal motive power of the school is ernm 
rivalry; if the main objective is personal advancement; if the atmosphere is heavy select 
with intolerance, fear and suspicion, if the curriculum is bowed down with the weight A] 
of tradition; if the organization of the school overwhelms and ignores the living “tm 
individual personality of each child—then all our little peace drives and slogans and Was 
campaigns will melt’ and run at the first hot touch of reality. end 
—Dr. William G. Carr in “School and Society,” migh: 
adeqr 
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A Viewpoint In Education 


Byron Cosby 
Kirksville, Missouri 


LL EDUCATION OBJECTIVES are 
Ae a long time guess. <A child 

in the fifth grade has just learned to 
read well. From the fifth grade through 
the twelfth, he is taught literatures, his- 
tories and sciences that are known and 
perhaps discarded, by a teacher who rarely 
is closer than five years of an understand- 
ing of present day ideals in government, 
religion, morals, manners or sciences. These 
revisions are made slowly, and oftentimes 
without more than a skeleton outline of the 
thing he is thinking about. If he continues 
in school until high school graduation, he 
is not permitted to think outside of the 
scheme set up by some one else, to direct 
or even experiment. He must acquiesce, 
accept and follow, even though he may 
know or at least guess that the disciplines, 
controls and directions are incomplete, in- 
correct and of doubtful value. Then, too, 
nearly all of his disciplines and directions 
are told to him in a poor terminology, a 
faulty sentence structure and inaccurate 
pronunciation. The learner becomes con- 
fused, discouraged, contrary and eventual- 
ly aecepts the problem as too difficult 
of solution or dismisses it to avoid dis- 
sension. 

The learner also lives in a field of in- 
tense partisanship. He suffers in his re- 
ligious life the partisanship of the various 
religious groups which live in his immedi- 
ate neighborhood. He also listens to the 
speech of the neighbors, the broadeast of 
the radio and reads in the press the most 
extreme partisanship in all politico-socio- 
economie questions. He does not know 
clearly the principles of the major parties, 
nor why he should accept one group of 
leaders over some other group. Efforts have 
been made in the past to work out some 
method of helping our people to fine con- 
clusions. For example the electoral col- 
lege set up at the beginnings of our gov- 
ernment expected that the college would 
select the best possible man for president. 
Almost immediately the electoral college 
Was controlled by selfish interests to the 
end that some particular group of men 
might share the spoils of government in- 
adequacy. The young man finds that the 


ideals, the mores, the philosophies are not 
clearly outlined nor are they organized in 
any order. On the contrary almost no 
one among his associates can tell what any 
statesman, politician, minister or phil- 
osopher thinks or knows. The learner is 
doubtful about his teachers. When he 
reaches the age of thirty or later he is 
given some privileges in legislative and 
administrative groups. But by this time 
he has accumulated much waste material, 
faulty logic, inaccurate sentence structure 
and strange values. 

Gamaliel Bradford at the age of sixty- 
one, after many years of thinking and 
discipline wrote in his journal: 

*‘So much of this psychological stuff 
seems to be mere words. It adds so 
little to what has long ago been estab- 
lished in simpler form by the profound 
thinkers and feelers with whom I am 
already familiar. Take the business of 
conversion. James, and Starbuck and 
Leuba and the latest book of Underwood, 
which I bought, turn the old experi- 
ences over and over, invent a lot of 
terminology, classify and formulate to 
some extent. But when they have fin- 
ished, there remains pretty much the 
same old passions and the same old 
mysteries, and the wisest of them admit 
it. Indeed, I am astonished, with all of 
them, even with James, to have a feel- 
ing of amateurishness, of men dealing 
with things that, for all their research 
and all their scholarship and Ph.D.’s 
they are not perfectly at home in. More 
than ever I feel that for me the real 
teachers are the great poets and men of 
letters. There is far more real, subtle, 
penetrative psychology, for me, to be 
learned from the profound insight and 
vast human sympathy of men like Sainte 
Beuve and Anatole France than from all 
the professionals with all the elaborate 
equipments of their studies and labora- 
tories.”’ 
The greatest single factor organized with 

political and social support for the pre- 
paring and educating of the learner for 
his duties of today and the following dec- 
ade is the school teacher. But society 
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limits the school teacher. In the first place 
it pays him a meager wage. Again if he 
has certain controls and disciplines that 
may function in specific outlets he is cau- 
tioned and punished. Society is unwill- 
ing for him to accumulate property. Tf 
he should find a way of increasing his 
capital, society doubts his honesty and as- 
sures itself that he is not busy with his 
school duties, although society rarely em- 
ploys him for more than nine months in 
the year. Then. too, he must not he too 
active in leadership in any religious order. 
political party or even fraternal order or 
service club. He is not permitted social 
leadership or to accept outstanding official 
positions. other than the administrative of- 
ficer in the school. Again the public al- 
wavs measures the teacher by an interpre- 
tation of the present, never in terms of the 
sequence that follows fixed premises. The 
teacher mnst always be well dressed. well 
disciplined, but rarely is he qualified to 
administer discinline to the minister, the 
lawver, the child or any other individual. 

There are many principles that are well 
accepted among all philosophers and think- 
ers, in all countries and all races, from 
their beginnings to the present time. The 
Greeks exemplified the idea of beauty, the 
Romans law and order, the French a love 
for country, the British the idea of duty 
and the Americans the idea of independ- 
ence. No one doubts these primary prin- 
ciples; no one doubts the principles of 
duty, beautv. loyalty, order, liberty and 
sequence. Often these principles are used 
to a mean end or are tied up so closely 
with impossible projects or are stated in 
such poor English that no one knows for 
certain the thing that is supposed to be 
told. Again if the teacher attempts 
strenuously to promulgate even these pri- 
mary principles he is accused of protect- 
ing some group or of penalizing another. 
Many of these fundamental concepts, as 
beauty, loyalty, duty, order and liberty 
ean have no substitutes. 

The present trend has some dangerous 
angles. Many tests designed for various 
objectives are being made in our schools. 
Almost invariably these tests are in the 
hands of men or women of limited experi- 
ences in life’s activities. Some are parti- 
san or badly informed, and know little out- 
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side of stencil information. Many of these 
persons are supported with advanced de- 
grees and almost always believe in them- 
selves and rarely are tolerant. After 
a battery of tests (the word battery is 
theirs, but rather a well chosen word) the 
learner is advised that he has talents and 
tastes in certain directions only and that 
he can be successful only as a musician, 
a scientist or a policeman. Again a series 
of tests display such aptitudes, skills and 
limitations that he can succeed only as 
a policeman or as a dentist. Please note 
this information is given to a learner aged 
somewhere between fifteen and twenty in- 
elusive, and to an individual who cannot 
function in his predestined career until 
some years later. The boy or girl has no 
redress. He cannot argue or request he 
must accept the report of the examiner as 
final. If the learner shows some peculiar 
leaning, say to a refusal, to accept the 
findings of the tests, or if he wants to 
accept his thinking rather than the stencil 
report, he is marked queer or unusual and 
advised to go home. No one, not even the 
giver of the tests knows just what society 
will want ten years later. Will society in 
1940 or 1950 want telegraphy, long wave 
or short wave radio? Will society have 
need of the blacksmith shop or the modern 
automobile mechanic? Will society approve 
in the future the predictions of the young 
teacher with his tests? Suppose it does 
not then how difficult we have made life 
for the learner. Again I raise the ques- 
tion, have we any right or reason to make 
learners conform to patterns that may not 
exist in the future or if existing have 
changed so much that they are not recog- 
nizable. 

Instead I wish that the great artists, 
great poets, great men of letters, great 
actors, great humanists and great mathe- 
maticians and great philosophers might be 
studied. That the learner might be made 
acquainted with the varied activities that 
the world has found valuable and has con- 
served for its civilizations. The many 
phases of conduct; serious, humorous and 
tragic might be understood. The occupa- 
tions, the professions, the interests and the 
hopes of the children be directed to 4 
happy understanding and appreciation of 
the cultural inheritances of all times. | 
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think of our cultural inheritances as being 
those things that we have found fine, at- 
tractive and useful to all men. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, speaking at the Summer Ses- 
sion Convocation, Columbia University, 
July 27, 1932, on the theme; ‘‘I am a man, 
a human being,’”’ said ‘‘nothing that re- 
lates to the interests of man can I think 
to be alien to me.’’ A sentence from the 
Roman poet, Terrence, says: 

‘*Men’s standards of judgment change 
with the years. Men’s standards of ap- 
preciation come and go with passing 
generations, but excellence remains—ex- 
cellence of mind, excellence of character, 
excellence of feeling, excellence of spirit, 
excellence of accomplishment in letters 
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and science and the fine arts, in what 

you will. If, in casting our eyes back 

through the centuries, we accustom our- 
selves to let them rest on excellence, we 
shall not fail in our judgments when we 

pass on to the new day of a richer, a 

fuller, and a loftier patriotism, and a 

richer, a fuller, and a finer type of in- 

dividual life and of human service.’’ 

I speak hopefully for the child of today 
as the thinker and doer of tomorrow. I 
want him to have many opportunities and 
few hindrances. I want him to realize on 
his inheritances. I want him to avoid par- 
tisanship, intolerance, peculiar trends, and 
look to the brilliance of the sun tomorrow 
as greater than the sunset of today. I 
want him to live the life more abundantly. 





Our Influence As Teachers 
Villa Young 


HE LITTLE POEM, ‘‘My Wish,’’ by 

Helen Hunt Tanner, in the February 

issue brought forcibly to my mind a 
well known truth we hard working teach- 
ers are prone to forget. It may be read 
and reread with profit by all thinking 
teachers. 

In these days of rapidly changing cur- 
riculums and crowded subject matter we 
are so busy trying to keep up with our 
programs that we are often losing sight 
of the fact that we are not only prepar- 
ing for tests and examination, keeping up 
with the course of study, but training for 
right living and citizenship. We are plan- 
ning the future of our nation. It is a 
task we eannot avoid and its magnitude 
may well cause us to stop and take invoice 
of our ability to measure up to the high 
standard demanded. In our haste to cover 
the ground we too often fail to discriminate 
between the important and unimportant 
phases. We crowd into the child’s head 
unrelated subject matter for which he can 
see no use except as a stepping stone into 
the next grade. This unrelated subject 
matter is discarded as soon as its purpose 
has been served. 

We have failed to be impressed with the 
fact that each phase of an education should 
in time form a structure that will lead to 
a broader, better, richer life. 


The fact that pupils regard their sub- 
ject matter only as a means to an un- 
worthy end was brought forcibly to my 
attention recently. A group of girls were 
discussing their school work. One re- 
marked that she feared she would fail in 
a certain subject. Another one with a 
eareless unconcern said, ‘‘Oh, I don’t care 
for that. I think I can skin through the 
exams and Tom says we won’t have it in 
high school so I should worry.’’ 

‘*So many thoughts I thought I’d learned 
Have slipped my mind and not returned.’’ 

Are we failing to impress on the child 
that it is not so much what we learn as 
the application and use we make of it? 

What use teaching citizenship, morals, 
high ideals, brotherly love, peace and the 
Golden Rule unless we teach the applica- 
tion and use of them in our own little 
world enclosed by the school walls? 

In no way is the influence of the teach- 
er exemplified to a greater degree than in 
the tactful discussion of subjects coming 
under the observation of the child. Chil- 
dren are quick to detect any act of in- 
justice or sincerity on the part of the 
teacher. 

It may seem tactful to punish Dan, the 
coal miner’s son, for a fault and for the 
same offense allow Johnny, the son of a 
member of the board, to go free, but in 
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the minds of the children, it has added 
nothing to our standing as a teacher. 

When a teacher fails to measure up to 
the child’s standard, just then she has 
loosened her hold on the discipline and 
moral standing of the child. 

There is a strong appeal in the heart of 
youth for justice and this will respond if 
we can make him feel ‘‘our cause is just.”’ 
One of the most appreciated compliments 
I have ever received came from a recog- 
nition of this fact. It became necessary 
to punish a boy for some minor offense. 
His chum waited for him. As I came to 
the door I overheard the chum say, ‘‘Uh- 
huh you got punished, didn’t you?’’ With 
a little sob he said, ‘‘Yes, but 1 like her 
anyway.’’ Few and far between are these 
little recognitions of honest striving and 
effort on the teacher’s part, but how we 
do cherish them in our heart. 

‘‘While teacher’s tactics, life and ways 
T guess will stick through all my days.”’ 
We should keep in mind constantly the 
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influence we exert on the plastic minds of 
our children. 

Dare we as teachers risk an influence 
that is even open to criticism? 

In pursuit of social usages and as an 
answer to our plaint of being denied our 
liberties can we indulge in drinking, 
cigarette smoking or other forms of amuse- 
ment that will detract from the moral in- 
fluence we exert over our pupils? 

Our parents have a right to demand the 
highest standard of morals be upheld for 
their childen. If we as teachers feel that 
we are being denied some of our liberties, 
we may do well to remember there has 
always been differences of opinions on so- 
called moral issues and we may feel safe in 
following the example of one who would 
eat no meat if he thus caused his brother 
to offend. 

‘“‘And now I hope this child of mine 

Will contact teachers broad and fine; 
So if from books she don’t learn much 
Their lives her inner soul may touch.’’ 





Teaching Children To Consume Music 


By Flossie Belle McDonnell. 


URING THE PAST few years the 

American people have become thor- 

oughly convinced that it is equally 
important to consume as to produce. So 
in public school music we feel that it is 
just as important to be able to consume 
musi¢ as to produce it. The victrola, rec- 
ords, piano and selected works of great 
composers have been used in training the 
children to be consumers of music. We 
have felt, however, that the work has been 
too abstract. The big problem confront- 
ing music education is how to make this 
study more vital to the children. 

Early in the school year one of the edu- 
cational institutions (Stephens College) 
in Columbia offered the services of its 
orchestra for use in this work. After con- 
ferences with the conductor of this or- 
chestra, Mr. James Adair, two programs 
were planned to be held near the end of 
each semester. These concerts were to be 
for children from the third to sixth grade. 

The school program in consuming music 
was arranged around these concerts. First, 


all available information concerning these 
compositions and composers was given to 
the teachers. 

Using this information together with 
records and piano scores of the composi- 
tions, the pupils became very familiar 
with the concert material. Charts, ree- 
ords, and available orchestral instruments 
and soloists helped the children become 
acquainted with members of a symphony 
orchestra. Soon on the streets of Colum- 
bia and around school buildings one could 
hear the children humming or whistling 
the themes of these compositions. 

The following children’s concert was 
given on November 27th: 

From the Nutcracker 


Overture Miniature 

Dance Arabe Suite 

Dance of the Flutes —Tschaikowsky 
Funeral March of a Marionette —Gounod 
“Farewell” Symphony —Haydn 


Allegro assai 
Menuet 
Finale—presto—adagio 
An admission of ten cents was charged 
to defray expenses of the music and pro- 
grams. About half of the children in the 
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grades concerned attended the first con- 
cert. On the programs was a place for 
remarks and favorite choice of the con- 
cert. Following are some of the chil- 
dren’s comments: 

“Hoped they enjoyed playing for me as I 
enjoyed listening.” 

“Liked it, because I knew what 
about.” 

“Most beautiful thing I ever heard.” 

“Makes me think of a song I like.” 

“Wasn’t anything I didn’t like.” 

“Didn’t hate any.” 

“Offle good.” 

“Very lovely melody.” 

“Exciting.” 

“Graceful.” 

Of the 226 making choices—77 chose 
“Funeral March of a Marionette’’ and 
73 chose the last movement of the Sym- 
phony. 

Due to the fact that the first concert 
seemed to be successful and many chil- 
dren really wanted to go that could not 
afford the admission fee, the Elementary 
P. T. A.’s decided to sponsor the second 
concert. Therefore every child who want- 
ed to go was given the opportunity. The 
attendance at the second concert was 
doubled. 

On March 28th the following program 
was presented : 


it was 
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—VanSuppe’ 
—Grieg 


Overture—Die Shéne Galathea 
The Peer Gynt Suite 
Morning 
The Death of Ase 
Anitras’ Dance 
In the Hall of the Mountain King 
The Swan —Saint Saens 
The Flight of the Bumble Bee 
—Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Violin Solos 
Blue Danube Waltzes —John Strauss 


It was found from a survey that the 
choice composition was ‘‘Blue Danube 
Waltzes.’’ Next in order of choice was 
‘‘In the Hall of the Mountain King,”’ 
“The Flight of the Bumble Bee’’ and 
‘‘The Swan.’’ 

In many small Missouri towns there is 
never a Children’s Concert given. They 
cannot afford to bring the St. Louis Sym- 
phony or Kansas City Philharmonic or- 
chestra to their children. If they will 
only explore their community, musically 
speaking, they will find college orchestra, 
good high school orchestras, or if these 
are not available instrumental or vocal 
soloists worth hearing. Through careful 
planning with these artists not only can a 
children’s program in consuming music 
be built but also a very challenging music 
production program for the older children 
or adults of the community be provided. 





GUIDANCE 


A VIEWPOINT ON THE DEFINITION AND DIFFERENTIATION 
OF THE GUIDANCE FUNCTION. 
By Arty B. Smith, Jefferson City, Missouri. 


sions of guidance appearing recently is 

Dr. Ben D. Wood’s The Major Strategy of 
Guidance.t In this discussion Dr. Wood ap- 
pears to be more concerned with guidance as 
a philosophy than with guidance as a tech- 
nique. 

This philosophy places the individual stu- 
dent in the center of the stage as the prin- 
cipal actor. It eliminates stereotyped cur- 
ricula as patterns into which to fit the stu- 
dent, and sets the individual student as the 
pattern into which to fit the curriculum. 
Curriculum-making will be done on the spot, 
and there will be as many curricula as there 
are students. Every student will be a cur- 
riculum. 

The all-important thing is for the teacher to 
come into possession of a vast amount of 
significant information regarding the student, 

1, Wood, Ben D., The Major Strategy of Guidance, 
American Council on Education, 1934, 


Ox OF THE MOST stimulating discus- 


and to be versatile enough to use such in- 
formation intelligently. The teacher is deal- 
ing with a total life in a total situation, and 
every detail must be interpreted in the light 
of its proper place in the total picture. 

It appears to me that Dr. Wood’s discus- 
sion vests the guidance function in the class- 
room teacher, as does a good deal of the cur- 
rent discussion of guidance. With this I can- 
not agree—except, possibly, for guidance in 
the elementary school—for reasons which will 
appear in the following paragraphs. 


But I do agree with the idea that it is of 
critical importance—perhaps of supreme im- 
portance at the present time—that guidance 
be identified as a specific function, and that 
educational administrators, teachers, pupils 
and parents become oriented, not so much in 
guidance as for guidance. In other words, I 
do not think that we are ready for the specific 
techniques of guidance until we have arrived 
at a definite conception of guidance as a social 
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function, its relations to other functions, and 
the general services it must perform which are 
not performed by existing agencies. 

In the light of the type of current discus- 
sion of guidance just alluded to, one is moved 
to ask, What, after all, is the difference be- 
tween guidance and good teaching? If there 
is no difference, then why use the word guid- 
ance at all; or else, why use the word teach- 
ing any longer? If society has come to need 
a social function called guidance, and con- 
tinues to need the function called teaching, 
why not face the fact squarely, differentiate 
the desired new function clearly, and set up 
the necessary agencies adequately; all the 
while letting the already-existing agency of 
teaching continue to function? 

Definition and Differentiation of Guidance. 

The idea of the unique function of guid- 
ance may be made more clear, perhaps, by an 
attempt at definition and differentiation from 
other educational functions. 

In the first place, guidance is not synony- 
mous with education. If education be defined 
as a process, then guidance is a phase of that 
process. If education be defined as an end, 
then guidance is a means to that end. 

I like the definition of education given by 
Morrison: “Becoming a person who knows 
what to do.’? I should like to add, “and be- 
coming a person who has the disposition to 
do in accordance with his knowledge.” Guid- 
ance, then, would be helping a student in be- 
coming a person who knows what to do and 
who has the disposition to do in accordance 
with his knowledge. 

Guidance is not a program, a pattern, to 
be tried upon the student, like a ready-made 
coat. It is not something which we are to do to 
the student; it is something which we are to 
help the student to do to himself. To my think- 
ing, this is the sine qua non and the ne plus 
ultra of guidance. 


Guidance is not administration. On the 
other hand, in so far as guidance and admin- 
istration are related, it is for administration 
to set and maintain the conditions under which 
guidance may function effectively. 

Guidance is not teaching. Teaching should 
not become guidance. Teaching is concerned 
always with certain limited and specialized 
phases of pupil-development, not with the 
whole child in his total situation. I hold this 
to be true of teaching, notwithstanding the 
claims of individualized instruction, the proj- 
ect method, progressive teaching, etc. 

Moreover teaching, under whatever guise 
of approach, is in the last analysis concerned 
with subject-matter learning. Such learning 
is what brought teaching into being as a so- 
cial function. It is a way of necessary social 
functioning which society has developed for 
itself in the crucible of many centuries of 
social experience. I am loath to redefine 
teaching in any other terms or on any arbi- 
trary basis. 


Guidance, now coming to be conceived as 
likewise a necessary social function, is never- 





2. Morrison, H. C., Basic Principles in Education, 


Houghton-Mifflin, 1934, 
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theless quite a different function. It is a 
function concerned with the whole child in 
his total situation, not merely with the sub- 
ject-matter-learning child in a limited situa- 
tion. 

Guidance, then, is helping the individual stu- 
dent to understand, orient and integrate his 
total life, and helping him to develop effective 
dynamics of living—all in the midst of his 
own opportunities. 

How shall this be done? 

Five things, it seems to me, are necessary. 
Before enumerating them, however, let it be 
said with emphasis that they do not consti- 
tute five separate and distinct steps or pro- 
cesses or procedures in guidance, to be taken 
in consecutive order. Since we are dealing 
with a living being in guidance, existing in 
a total situation, guidance must be a living 
thing contemplating a total situation. Living 
beings do not manifest themselves in an- 
alytical, consecutive, carefully-articulated 
steps. For purposes of explanation it is 
necessary for us to analyze. But analysis 
merely reveals the things to be done, and not 


the method or order of doing them. Living is § 


unified, and everything that constitutes living 
functions as an integral phase of a total 
process. 

From the viewpoint of all of the foregoing, 
I submit that the five things that guidance 
must do are Profiling, Interpreting, Counsel- 
ing, Individualizing and Socializing. These are 
the things which guidance must help the indi- 
vidual student to do to himself and for him- 
self. They represent a necessary social func- 
tion which is not being performed adequately 
by the administrative and teaching agencies of 
the school, nor by any other existing social 
institution. They represent a function too 
large to be added to any existing agency. To 
parcel them out among several agencies—or 
too many officials—would be to destroy the es- 
sential unity at which they aim. In short, 
they constitute a socially-necessary function 
which fully justifies the establishment and 
maintenance of an adequate specialized agency 
for its achievement, particularly at the sec- 
ondary level. 

Profiling. 

The first thing is constructing a picture of 
the individual in his total] situation. For want 
of a better word, the word profiling is here 
used to indicate this. 

Numerous sorts of “profiles” are in com- 
mon use. An illustration is the “psycho- 
graph.” Ratings in various functions, such 
as personality traits, are used to construct 4 
profile. An educational profile may be made 
by means of achievement-scores in various 
school subjects. 

The idea of profiling here contemplated 
would extend the ordinary sense in which the 
word is used to comprehend some sort of or- 
ganization of the large number of specific 
facts about the individual student in relation 
to his specific, total situation in such manner 
that an interpretation, intelligible to the stu- 
dent himself, could be made. 

In a sense, it is pre-filing. However, it 15 
not pre-filing in the sense that it is simply 
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the initial step to be taken once for all. It is 
pre-filing in the sense that it is securing and 
organizing adequate information in all in- 
stances before any interpretations are made 
or any constructive or remedial procedures are 
proposed. 

Self-guidance is both the immediate pur- 
pose and the ultimate end of school-guidance. 
The student will learn self-guidance through 
his own activity in self-guidance. Hence at 
all stages of the student’s development the 
guidance-materials must be such as he can 
understand and use. The process of profiling 
must be graduated to the student’s ability to 
interpret for himself the picture of himself 
which is constructed. What I really am try- 
ing to say here is that profiling should be so 
conceived, organized and directed that the stu- 
dent progressively may learn to do it him- 
self. This principle of self-activity is basic 
in the entire guidance function. 

Too much emphasis, in my judgment, cannot 
be placed upon this point. To construct elab- 
orate profiles of students on any other basis 
will be to defeat the psychological purpose of 
guidance. It will be to make the student a 
victim of the guidance program, as Swift? 
has pointed out in connection with current 
practices in testing and statistical procedures 
which appear too often to conceive of the child 
as existine for the purpose of being counted 
and tabulated and averaged and correlated. 
Profiling must not conceive of the student as 
existing simply to be profiled by the guidance 
director. And this is true of every nhase of 
guidance. The child does not exist simply to 
be cuided. 

IT am hesitant to cite examples of record- 
forms for use in profiling. because those I have 
seen appear so often to be made for the use 
of the euidance-director rather than for the 
use of the student. Certainly they are con- 
structed to be filled out by someone other 
than the student. albeit the student mav be 
allowed a peep at them now and then. Thev 
are too mnch like the confidential records of 
an identification-bureau, or a commercial- 
reference agency. 

Bearine in mind some _locally-developed 
forms which I have seen—amone which the 
best are those in use in the Columbia. Mis- 
souri. schools‘—I may surgest that the Amer- 
ican Council Cumulative Record Folder is per- 
hans the hest general form now in use. An- 
other good form is the Standard Blank devised 
by the Committee of the Department of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. 

My own point of view is that no standard 
form of this nature will suffice, because such 
a form involves forcing the student into a 
stereotyped pattern. Profiling must he like 
vhotography: it must picture the stndent as 
he is. No two students are exactly alike. The 
photograph, therefore, must be made upon a 
clean sheet for each individual. 

Swift, E. J.. The Psychology of Childhood, Apple- 
ton, 1930, 


_ 4. Dixon, F. B.. Director of Guidance in the Colum- 
bia, Missouri, City Schools. 
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The story is told of one of the English kings 
who desired to have a life-size statue of him- 
self. Being strenuously occupied with his 
quarrels with Parliament and with his royal 
loan business, the King did not have time to 
pose for many hours for the sculptor. So the 
plan was hit upon of having a number of por- 
trait-sketches showing different profiles, and 
these, interpreted together with certain ap- 
propriate measurements, enabled the artist to 
complete the statue in a satisfactory manner. 

Guidance-profiling is like that—only the 
student, with the help of the guidance-director, 
is the artist as well as the subject. 

We may now ask, What are the angles-of- 
view from which numerous portrait-sketches 
of the student shall be made, and how shall 
these be combined into a total picture? 

To the first question, the best answer I 
have comes from Dr. C. E. Germane and his 
course in Guidance at the University of Mis- 
souri. 

Dr. Germane proposes that specific informa- 
tion be collected in each of the “areas” of the 
student’s individual life. Thus a complete and 
true picture may be constructed. The areas 
proposed are: Social-Civic Relationships. How- 
to-Study: Mental Hygiene; Physical Health; 
Family Relationships; Charm and Good Man- 
ners; Leisure and Hobbies: Vocational Inter- 
ests; Ethical and Cultural Values; World Re- 
lationships. 

Various sources of information about the 
student from these angles are available: par- 
ents, brothers and sisters, friends and as- 
sociates, teachers. school-records, pastors, 
Sundavy-school teachers, scout-leaders, and oth- 
ers. The best source is the student himself. 

Different methods of compiling the informa- 
tion will be used: conferences, rating-scales, 
tests, self-analysis, etc. 

At this point Dr. Wood, in the discussion 
previously cited, proposes the collection of a 
large number of significant anecdotes—the 
“anecdotal” method. These can be furnished 
by teachers, and others who have occasion to 
observe the student and to associate with him. 

To the second question, How shall these dif- 
ferent angles-of-view be combined into a 
total picture? the answer is not so easy. It 
will depend largely upon the versatility, sym- 
pathy, tactfulness, persistence and general 
good sense of the guidance-director. 

It may be suggested that the different 
“areas” should not be too sharply differenti- 
ated from one another. They are not sharply- 
defined in life. Every view of the student 
should be broad enough and long enough to 
portray the common perspective. A test or 
rating-scale will yield a narrow and short 
view, a cross-section. Conferences with par- 
ents, associates, teachers and others who 
know the strdent will broaden and lengthen 
the view. The painstaking compilation of 
significant anecdotes will help in lending per- 
spective. The true perspective will be attained 
in straightforward, svmpathetic. tactful con- 
ferences with the student himself. 

So much of the detailed procedure will de- 
velop on the spot as guidance progresses that 
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it seems to me unwise to attempt to outline 
them all in advance, 

This brings us, for a concluding statement 
of the matter of profiling, back to the sug- 
gestion made previously, that profiling is not 
pre-filing in the sense that it is simply the 
initial step of guidance, taken once for all. 
It is continuous, cumulative, growing. It de- 
velops as the student develops gradually in 
ability to understand and perform self-guid- 
ance, 
Interpreting. 

Guidance must pass between the Scylla of 
too-meager information on the one hand, and 
the Charybdis of too-voluminous data on the 
other. Uninterpreted information is not only 
unproductive for helpful use; it may be ac- 
tually harmful. A good example of this has 
been seen in schools which have given intelli- 
gence-tests, computed I. Q.’s of pupils, and 
then treated the information as a choice mor- 
sel of gossip within the ranks of the initiated 
or, worse still, as a means of bolstering up 
certain ill-conceived, arbitrary notions about 
students who do not fit the curriculum-pattern. 
Guidance must interpret the picture of the 
student which it constructs. It has no use for 
information without interpretation. 

In the last analysis, there is no point to 
interpreting, nothing assuredly to be gained, 
unless the student himself interprets. Self- 
interpretation is the necessary thing. No 
other position is tenable from the view of dem- 
ocratic social living. 

This phase of guidance, then, is helping the 
individual student to interpret his own life in 
his own total situation. This means inter- 
preting the facts about himself, his capacities, 
his limitations; interpreting the facts about 
his opportunities and their requirements; and 
interpreting the facts that will make for a 
better adjustment of himself to his oppor- 
tunities. 

It is discovering the reasons of things as 
they are. It is explaining why this and why 
that. It is like psychoanalysis, which seeks 
to discover why people are trying to do what 
they are trying to do. 

Interpreting is helping the student to see 
himself in the sum-total. It is seeing him as 
he sees himself, and it is helping him to see 
himself as others see him. 

A helpful principle here is that expressed 
by Bogardus under the title, “Mirrored Na- 
ture.”> Everyone seeks to modify himself in 
the light of the reflections of himself which he 
sees mirrored in the reactions and attitudes of 
others toward himself. These reflections are 
sometimes misleading, because they may be 
flattering on the one hand or unfair on the 
other. But they are facts of experience, and 
they require interpretation. 

It is the old philosophy of “Know Thyself.” 
There are two Greek verbs which we trans- 
late “to know.” The one, oida, means simply 
to have knowledge. The other, ginosko, means 
to ascertain by examination, to understand. 


of Social Psy- 





5. Bogardus, E. S., Fundamentals 
chology, Century Company, 1924, 
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The latter verb expresses the kind of knowl. 
edge of self which this philosophy insists 
upon. It expresses the idea of self-interpre- 
tation which constitutes this phase of the 
guidance function. 

Interpreting cannot be achieved by a cross. 
sectioning process. It is not static. It can- 
not be made once for all. It must be cumula. 
tive, growing, changing, as the student changes 
and grows, and as information cumulates. 

Details of specific procedure in interpret- 
ing are more difficult to state than those in 
profiling. In my judgment, no other phase of 
guidance will tax the ingenuity, patience, 
sympathy, persistence and fair-mindedness of 
the guidance-director as will the phase of in- 
terpreting. So far as I can see, it will be in 
just such traits and abilities on the part of 
the guidance-director, rather than in any tech- 
nical procedures, that interpreting will be 
accomplished. 

But interpreting does mean that, as a pro- 
cedure, the guidance-director will sit down 
with the profile of the student in hand, and 
ponder it long and carefully. He will sit down 
with the student and go over the profile keen- 
ly and smypathetically. And this is the very 
thing the guidance-director is to help the stv- 
dent to learn to do for himself. 

Counseling. 

Counseling, as it is conceived here, means 
helping the student to determine upon a course 
of procedure in the light of the student’s in- 
terpretation of the facts contained in his pro- 
file. It is tactfully helping the student to 
make up his own mind as to a course of action 
desirable from his own viewpoint. 

Counseling is not “advising,” in the ordinary 
sense in which we use that word. It is not 
telling the student what to do. It is not even 
recommending. It is listening, first of all. 
The good counselor is a good listener. It is 
listening to the student’s own proposals on 
the basis of his own interpretation. In the 
next place, counseling is suggesting possibil- 
ities. In the third place, counseling is helping 
to evaluate all suggested possibilities intelli- 
gently. In the fourth place, counseling is help- 
ing the student to “get set,” that is, to make 
a preliminary organization of a contemplated 
course of action. Finally, counseling is being 
available to the student at all times for what- 
ever help he may require in carrying out what 
he has determined upon. 

If all these things are included in counsel 
ing, it will be at once apparent that it is not 
a lecture-platform nor a classroom procedure. 

Perhaps this is as good a point as any at 
which I may interpolate the idea that there 1: 
no such thing as group-guidance. There might 
be a temptation to the busy guidance-directot 
to gather together into a group those students 
whose profiles might indicate that they couli 
be organized into a “homogeneous group, 
and to administer his counsels en masse, But 
it should be remembered that it is mass-living 
that makes individual-guidance necessary! 

There is no objection, of course, to be made 
to inviting all students to listen to a lecture 
which deals with interests which they have 
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common. But there is no surer way, to my 
mind, of nullifying genuine guidance-counsel- 
ing than to make it a group-lecture or a period 
of group-instruction. Let us have all the lec- 
tures that may be worth while; but God save 
us from the lecturer-counselor! 

Guidance is not an art-exhibit in which the 
profiles of students are set in array before a 
group. There can be no counseling except on 
the basis of an interpreted profile. Hence 
counseling, as all other phases of guidance, 
is an individual—and not a group-procedure. 

Individualizing. 

A better word is desirable to express the 
phase of guidance now contemplated. The 
word personalizing came to mind, but it 
seemed no better than individualizing. The 
word has been used recently in stating cur- 
rent trends in secondary education, which may 
give it some technical credence.® 

The idea for which expression is being 
sought is that during the processes of pro- 
filing, interpreting and counseling the student 
will have made some sort of determination 
as to a course of individual action. He will 
be in possession of reliable information about 
himself and about his opportunities, and will 
have made a preliminary organization of some 
sort to carry out certain purposes. Guidance 
must now help him actually to realize his pur- 
poses. It must help him to individualize his 
purposes, and to accept the primary re- 
sponsibility for their realization. 

For example, the student may decide, as a 
result of his self-interpretation, that he needs 
to improve himself in “Charm and Good Man- 
ners.” As a result of counseling, he may de- 
cide to embark upon a certain, well-defined 
course of action to improve himself in this 
respect. To get him to make such a decision 
is a worthy achievement of counseling, but 
guidance cannot stop there. The trait to be 
achieved is an individual thing, and guidance 
must help the student to individualize it. 

This phase of guidance means that the stu- 
dent’s thinking and acting will be directed 
critically inward, toward himself. In it, the 
student will be ego-centric. Criticisms, evalu- 
ations, reports, ratings, further counselings, 
all will turn directly inward upon himself. 
When he meets his own self-approval, he is 
ready for the next, and fina), phase of guid- 
ance, 

Socializing. 

Individualizing and _ socializing are, of 
course, but different aspects of the same 
process. The discussion of them separately as 
phases of guidance does not mean that they 
are separated in life. But they do represent 
two things to be accomplished in the develop- 
ment of the student. The one is the integra- 
tion of his own individuality; the other is the 
adjustment of that individuality, and the con- 
stant readjustment of it, to the social order. 
_ Socializing means that the student’s think- 
ing turns outward from himself toward the 
world in which he lives. It is not simply a 





6. Willing, M. H., “Curriculum Trends in American 
Secondary Education,” North Central Association Quarter- 
ly, October, 1935, 
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question of how he may achieve a self-develop- 
ment in respect to the “areas” of living, but 
of how he may use his development to a max- 
imum in the service of others. It is not a 
matter of how he may make himself happier, 
but of how he may make others happier. It is 
not getting the best for himself but giving 
the best to others. 

The New Commandment reads, “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” It is common to over- 
look the fact that in this maxim love-of-self 
is fundamental to love of neighbor. It is of 
course a social precept, but it is founded upon 
a fine individualism. Stated conversely it would 
read, “Love yourself in such manner as would 
be appropriate to love others.” 

“Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out 
of it are the issues of life.” That is indi- 
vidualism. “Be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only.” That is socialism. Free- 
dom, authority, harmony of temperament and 
personality, balance of affection and intellect 
—these are aspects of wholesome individual- 
ism. Growing harmoniously together with the 
social institutions in the midst of which one 
lives, is the essence of socialization. 

Guidance must help the individual to social- 
ize himself—must see to it that he does 
socialize himself. So much of teaching is, of 
necessity, individualizing, that this function 
becomes all the more significant for guidance. 
The same is true from the viewpoint of home- 
relationships, where the child is so much an 
individualist. So of religion, where the em- 
phasis is so largely upon individual salva- 
tion. And so of vocation, where individual- 
skill is so much sought after. 

The report of Brewer’ showing that two- 
thirds of those discharged from employment 
were discharged because of “insubordination,” 
“unreliability,” “absenteeism,” “trouble-mak- 
ing,” and other social characteristics, is 
pointed quantitative evidence in support of the 
contention here made for socializing as a 
guidance-function. 

The concept of individualizing and socializ- 
ing as presented here is in accord with the 
genetic development of the student. Indi- 
vidualism predominates during the period of 
childhood; it reaches its zenith in the high- 
school period. Many young people are driven 
to introversion because individualism is sup- 
pressed. What is introversion, after all, but 
a distorted, thwarted individualism? Many 
adults go through life as “rugged individual- 
ists” because they never learned how to so- 
cialize themselves. 

As to how to secure individualizing and 
socializing, I should say it is a matter of em- 
phasis rather than of separate procedure. 
The principle of graduated opportunity and 
graduated responsibility can be used. With 
younger students, activities of a more highly- 
individualistic character can be employed. 
With older students, activities, researches and 
projects of a heavier social character can be 
suggested. 


7. Brewer, J. M., “Religion and Vocation,’ 
Education, XXV, January, 1930. 


(See bottom of page 118) 
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ANY SCHOOLS fail in large part to 

realize the primary objectives of an 

extra-curriculum activity promrag simply 
because the program fails to provide for that 
coordination and integration necessary to the 
growth of a full and rounded personality. The 
activity program in many schools exists as a 
series of unrelated school organizations such 
as special classes, home room organizations, 
clubs, committees, student council, and other 
organized activities. These may function in 
their own particular fields quite well and at 
the same time succeed in giving the semblance 
of a sound program for training in character 
and citizenship. However, upon close exam- 
ination one usually discovers that each extra- 
curriculum activity is an isolated and unre- 
lated unit of school life. Very little is done 
by the sponsor, the officers, or director to take 
advantage of the many occasions to express 
and teach that each extra class room activity 
is merely an elongation of the more formal- 
ized curriculum activities, and that all activ- 
ities carried on in the classroom and out are 
related to one another. The learned product 
ensuing from participation in each activity 
must be so blended or fused as to culminate in 
a well balanced and poised personality. 

The point is that far too much of the blend- 
ing or fusing of the learned product is left to 
chance. Relationships exist but they are not 
perceived and coordinated by those in control. 
The director or supervisor of the activity pro- 
gram may know the importance of coordina- 
tion and integration in the field of extra-cur- 
riculum activities but he usually falls short in 
accomplishment, because his program presumes 
a wholesale transfer of understanding and abil- 
ities from one activity to another. 

The types of learning situations found in 
each particular field of knowledge differ. For 
example, the reading ability necessary to in- 
terpret history will not serve equally well in 
comprehending science or literature. The pu- 
pil must learn to read in all fields. He can 
not do this merely by learning to read in one. 
Therefore, an extra-curriculum program to 
be most effective must be so organized and 
administered that it will not only appeal to 
special interests, but at the same time call 
for learning situations which provide for a 
better understanding and appreciation of the 
entire program. 

Three years ago our high school of two 
hundred fifty pupils was sponsoring what was 
considered a well balanced extra-curriculum 
program. Each club or organization had its 
teacher sponsor and its officers. The co- 
ordinating functionnaire was the principal of 
the school. The pupils’ sphere of activity, as 


far as the extra-curriculum program was con- 
cerned, was limited to their own particular 
They knew little about what 


organizations. 
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the other organizations were doing and were 
so indifferent that nothing was done to find 
out. Assembly programs and talks provided 
some information on the work of the various 
clubs and organizations, but these failed of 
proper results in the achievement of those abil- 
ities and understandings necessary to adequate 
adjustment and appreciation. We say failed 
simply because the program did not arouse a 
general interest in the whole of the activity 
program with the resulting appreciations and 
understandings which are so essential to the 
success of any character building program. 

To overcome this bad feature of our extra- 
curriculum program it was decided to extend 
and reorganize the student council in order 
that the whole of the activities might center 
in this representative body of pupils. The 
student council is headed by an executive 
chairman who is always elected from the 
membership of the senior class. Immediately 
below the executive chairman in responsibility 
and authority are three vice-chairmen who 
head up three separate and distinct depart- 
ments. Under each of these departments the 
various clubs, special committees, and other 
pupil organizations are grouped. Each vice- 
chairman functions as a general supervisor 
and coordinator of the school organizations 
belonging to his department. Each organiza- 
tion has its own officers and teacher-sponsor. 
The vice-chairmen meet with their respective 
organization heads once each two weeks. 

The executive committee of the council con- 
sists of the home room presidents, the coun- 
cil head and vice-chairman. The meetings of 
this group are held once each two weeks. The 
principal of the school sits in at all these meet- 
ings. He makes himself as inconspicuous as 
possible, but directs and counsels as the oc- 
casions demand. The purpose of the execu- 
tive council is to help formulate general pol- 
icies and programs for the whole of the extra- 
curriculum program and act as an integrating 
and coordinating agency. The home room 
presidents as members of the executive com- 
mittee are placed in a position to realize first 
hand the many vital problems associated with 
pupil contro] and participation in the curric- 
ulum and extra-curriculum activities of the 
school. This experience enables them to carry 
back to their respective home rooms ideas and 
problems which not only add to the meaning, 
purpose and effectiveness of home room ac- 
tivities, but ideas which contribute toward bet- 
ter understanding of and cooperation in, the 
entire activity program of the school. Arti 
ficially created situations for home room pro- 
grams are unnecessary where pupils are give! 
that opportunity to share in the solution ©. 
the problems that are constantly arising. The 
democratic manner in which the council fune- 
tions furthers the development of a sense of 
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social responsibility. This objective is accom- 
plished tnrough meaningful and purposeful 
activity which grows out ot a program based 
upon real and vital problems common to the 
entire school. 

When any particular school activity slumps 
in achievement, the student council investi- 
gates and sets to work to bring about the 
necessary improvements. Improvement is 
made easier by the fact that eighty percent 
ot the student body is actively engaged in ex- 
tra-curriculum work. 

A few instances will be mentioned in order 
to point out just how the council works in 
promoting and furthering the school’s activ- 
ities to the end that the many sided educa- 
tional needs of the student body might be 
better cared for and desired ends attained. 

Much of the music (instrumental and vocal) 
carried on in the school has to be conducted 
outside the regular school hours simply be- 
cause of our inability to find a place during 
the school day for the whole of it. Interest 
in band and orchestra started to wane and 
the organizations began to die out for lack 
of new recruits. The council took cognizance 
of the problem and after a few weeks a music 
club was functioning effectively and the en- 
rollment in the band and orchestra classes had 
practically doubled. 

A need was felt for more friendly student 
relationship and better manners on occasions. 
Through the work of the council a committee 
was organized which is very actively engaged 
in improving student relationships and man- 
ners. 

A courtesy club was also organized to greet 
all visitors entering the school and to act as 
hosts on special occasions. A member of this 
particular committee is always found near the 
main entrance of the building to greet visi- 
tors and escort them to their respective ob- 
jectives. 

When a member of the courtesy club is on 
duty he occupies a desk near one of the main 
entrances to the building and when not en- 
gaged in committee work, regular study is 
pursued, 

A building and grounds committee func- 
tions to render assistance in keeping the build- 
ing and grounds clean and safe. The jani- 
torial staff consisting of two men gives the 
committee the fullest cooperation. The com- 
mittee itself does very little actual manual 
labor in promoting cleanliness and safety, but 
it does, through the making of posters and the 
use of various other educational agencies, suc- 
ceed in developing a consciousness in the stu- 
dent body which reacts very favorably to keep 
the school environment wholesome and pleas- 
ant. 

The Honor Society of the school is another 
organization which is an integral part of the 
student council. This organization is made up 
of pupils who excel in scholarship and who 
also have earned the required number of extra- 
curriculum activity points. This particular 
committee and its sponsor are working at pres- 
ent to improve the “Handbook of Guidance” 


which the school published three years ago. A 
survey is being made to determine just what 
aspects of guidance should be given major 
emphasis in the handbook which is to be 
placed in the hands of all beginning high school 
pupils. 

Another committee which has functioned 
well in the past is the committee on Study and 
The Use of Leisure Time. Through the work 
of this committee and its sponsor specific in- 
formation was gathered bearing upon the 
study habits and use of leisure time of each 
pupil in the school. Much of this informa- 
tion was summarized and presented in home 
rooms and assemblies. The teachers found it 
especially helpful in giving better direction to 
instruction. In counseling with pupils the in- 
formation on study habits and use of leisure 
time was found very valuable. 

The Assembly Program Committee performs 
its work in close conjunction with the home 
rooms and various school clubs. The student 
body feels that the regular assembly programs 
held each Friday should not only instruct, but 
entertain. With this objective in mind, and 
in cooperation with the home rooms and school 
clubs, the programs are planned by the assem- 
bly committee the beginning of each semester 
for that semester. Practically all the assem- 
bly programs given are provided by the va- 
rious student organizations of the school. A 
few lyceum numbers are purchased each se- 
mester in order to add that necessary touch 
with the outside and prevent overemphasis 
upon school talent. The assembly committee 
sits in with the sponsor and exercises its judg- 
ment in the selection and purchase of lyceum 
numbers. All student assemblies are presided 
over by the student chairman of the assembly 
committee. He introduces all speakers and 
makes all announcements, except those of a 
nature which the instructors find it necessary 
and expedient to make. All assemblies are 
eagerly looked forward to. Many do not come 
up to the standards desired, but all express 
the product of pupil planning, and practically 
all, pupil participation. 

There are other committees and organiza- 
tions that function effectively as a part of the 
student council set-up, but time nor space will 
not permit a discussion of each in detail. 
Suffice it to say that each committee is def- 
initely at work tackling a real problem, a prob- 
lem that actually exists and not one that is 
artificially created. The manner of organiza- 
tion permits the council to act as a clearing 
house for school problems and to pass on to 
its respective divisions those assignments 
which by nature and purpose the divisions are 
best prepared to handle. The coordinating in- 
fluence of the council also tends to promote 
a feeling of unity and a spirit of interest and 
hearty cooperation in all school affairs, both 
in and outside the classroom. 

It may be said that the pupils work with 
purpose and enthusiasm when given an oppor- 
tunity to share actively in a program of work 
which aims at the solution of real and vital 
problems. In carrying on such activities the 
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administration is giving his school adequate 
protection against a narrow or onesided pro- 
gram. Each organization is not only inter- 
ested in working for the self-improvement of 
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its individual members, but primarily inter- 
ested in fostering a program of work which 
will be of service to others. 





Practical Education 
De Witt Beckwith 


NE OF the criticisms we hear of our 

present day educational system is that 

we do not give the children in our care 
a “practical education.” In many of our small- 
er schools a lack of finances has led to a lack 
of facilities and therefore the criticism, though 
just, is unavoidable. 

In the Osborn Public Schools we are at- 
tempting to overcome this criticism by the 
use of projects which call for the putting into 
use in a practical way the theoretical knowl- 
edge gained from class discussion. 

Starting six weeks before Christmas the 
Grammar Room organized the “‘Penny by 
Penny Savings Bank” to aid them in gaining 
this practical knowledge and to help them 
save money for the purchasing of Christmas 
gifts. 

The Bank was built in a corner of the 
room, waste lumber covered with cardboard 
furnishing the entire structure. The grill 
work was cut from cardboard, pen and pen- 
cil holders carved from wood, a filing case 
made from empty cheese boxes, a larger case 
from two orange crates. Name plates were 
printed in showcard ink on cardboard, the 
school cash box was borrowed from the office, 
and a combination lock safe was purchased 
from a variety store. Blank checks, signa- 
ture sheets, deposit slips, and other necessary 
papers were produced by use of a mimeograph, 
the master copies being the handiwork of the 
students. Bank books were ruled from sou- 
venir memo books, a ledger was obtained, and 
every available accessory, from clips to moist- 
eners, was borrowed from home desks to en- 
able the bank to carry on business in the prop- 
er manner. 

The Bank was organized with a Board of 
Directors, a Cashier and an Assistant Cashier. 
Formal application was made to the Superin- 
tendent’s office for a charter, which was copied 
from an original bank charter, framed and 
presented for the bank opening. The Bank 
was open only during the Home Room Period, 
fifteen minutes each day. Books were bal- 
anced and Bank Statements were issued every 


week, as the officers of the bank were changed 

at that time. 

Real money was deposited, the same being 
earned or saved from allowances. Children 
were discouraged in the idea of asking for 
money to increase their bank accounts. In 
fact, one of the largest depositors was a boy 
whose parents are on relief. During the three 
weeks prior to Christmas, the room, contain- 
ing twenty-one students, saved approximately 
$15.00. 

A study of banking procedures was started 
in the Arithmetic classes prior to the open- 
ing of the Bank, and continued until available 
material was exhausted. Banking laws and 
the history of banking was studied and dis- 
cussed in the Social Studies class. Common 
bank and business courtesies were studied and 
practiced. English papers were written, us- 
ing the functions of the bank as a background 
and banking terms furnished words for the 
spelling lessons. Our program of character 
building was furnished with material through 
the stressing of honesty in business dealings. 

As we view the situation after more than 
two months of actual operation, we look on 
the following accomplishments: 

First—The forming of habits of saving and 
thrift. 

Second—A thorough knowledge of banking 
procedures (a check was refused because 
the signature did not agree with the reg- 
istered one). 

Third—An increased interest and enthusiasm 
in school work. (Many after-school hours 
were spent in making the bank, and in 
audits). 

Fourth—A selling of the school to the com- 
munity. (The Bank was visited by over 
two hundred adults, parents and friends). 

Adult help was confined to advice given by 
the teacher, Miss Clara Welch, and by the 
local banker, Mr. Johnson, who allowed be- 
hind-the-counter visitors to ask innumerable 
questions. The actual working of the bank 
was left to the ingenuity of the participating 
students. 





(From page 115) 

In this paper I have not thought it neces- 
sary to argue the need of guidance, from the 
broad social point of view. Koos and Ke- 
fauver® have presented ample evidence in sup- 
port of this point. 

The main contention that I have wished to 
make is that guidance must be defined and 
differentiated as a social function, and that 
if it is to perform the function which we 


think it ought to perform it will have to be 
vested in a specialized agency. It is too big 
to be added to the teaching-function, and the 
essential genius of it, namely integration, pre- 
cludes its being achieved successfully either 
by agencies already engaged otherwise or 
by too many functionaries dabbling in the 
process. 


8. Koos, L. V., and Kefauver, G. N., Guidance in 
Secondary Schools, Macmillan, 1932. 
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A Message From The Chairman Of Educational 


Policies Commission 
A. J. Stoddard, Providence, Rhode Island 


HE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES Commis- 

sion has been appointed for a five-year 

period by the National Education Associa- 
tion and the Department of Superintendence 
to develop and formulate long-term policies for 
American education and to encourage action 
in putting these policies into effect. ‘ The 
Commission held its first meeting in Chicago 
recently and reached certain important de- 
isions. 
: First, the Commission decided to seek and to 
welcome the assistance of every member of the 
teaching profession and of every interested 
layman in the country. The educational forces 
of the country will have every opportunity 
to participate actively in our work. From for- 
ward-looking educators and laymen in all parts 
of the country will come the formulation of 
problems and pertinent information. The Com- 
mission definitely ruled out arbitrary pro- 
nouncement and any high-pressure methods 
as means for securing the adoption of its 
recommendations. A sincerely democratic ap- 
proach to the problems confronting education 
is the objective of the Commission. A repre- 
sentative group of consultants will be ap- 
pointed and the way will be kept open for 
widespread participation in the Commission’s 
work. 

Second, the primary function to be per- 
formed by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion is to encourage the adoption of well-con- 
sidered educational policies by school people 
throughout the country. The Commission does 
not expect to conduct elaborate investigations. 
It is not planning to function as a standardiz- 
ing agency. It cannot succeed in its task mere- 
ly by writing voluminous reports to gather 
dust on library shelves. The Commission will, 
to be sure, use research and issue reports not 
as ends in themselves, but as means for bring- 
ing about the improvement of American edu- 
cation. 

Third, although the problems of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission must be considered 
broadly, the primary emphasis will be upon 
the schools and other organized educational 
activities and institutions. Within this field the 
Commission will select and define those issues 
which most need attention. A start has al- 
ready been made. A list of nearly sixty major 
issues in American education was developed at 
the meeting. This list will be submitted to the 
Commission’s consultants throughout the coun- 
try in order to determine their views as to the 
importance of these problems. Utilizing their 
responses the Commission will select a few 
critical issues which require immediate atten- 
tion. This process of locating and defining is- 
sues occupied almost the entire attention of 
the Commission at its first meeting and will, 
no doubt, continue to claim a considerable part 
of our time in the future. 

A few illustrations selected at random from 
the preliminary list of problems will indicate 


something of the scope and direction of the 
Commission’s work. 
What should be the relationship of edu- 
cation to social reconstruction, includ- 
ing a discussion of the natures of educa- 
tion and of propaganda? 

14. What are the present obstacles to prog- 
ress in rural education and how may 
they be removed? 

22. Heavy demands are being made on the 
public revenue by the continuance of re- 
lief, the provision of social security, and 
the servicing of the public debt. In the 
light of this condition, how can the 
financial needs of the schools be met? 

30. What is the source of ultimate control in 
American education? This problem in- 
volves several subordinate questions. 
What should be the powers of the vari- 
ous governmental units? What are the 
respective functions of the layman and 
the profession regarding educational 
policy-making? What is the proper role 
of interest or pressure groups in the 
control of American education? 

35. What relationship should the schools 
have to state and local planning com- 
missions ? 

37. What steps should be taken to interest 
influential lay groups in the schools? 
Can educational demonstrations be used 
for this purpose? 

40. How may the most effective organiza- 
tion of the teaching profession be 
brought about? 

42. How can satisfactory conditions of 
economic and social security for the 
teaching profession be created? 

51. What can be done by the schools with 
reference to unsocial behavior, crime 
and delinquency? Stated positively, 
what can be done by the schools to pro- 
mote desirable character? What steps 
must be taken to secure an adequate 
emphasis on ideals and attitudes as a 
primary purpose of education? 


The complete list of topics may be obtained 
upon request from the Commission at 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. 
C. 


Our schools have been through a trying 
period. Now there are signs of recovery every- 
where. The next five years should be a time 
of rebuilding our schools, of re-thinking their 
great purposes, of renewed public enthusiasm 
for the American ideal in education. During 
this period we hope that the democratic pro- 
cedure which the Commission has adopted for 
reaching its decisions will result in recom- 
mendations which will be so practical and 
sound that they can be generally accepted and 
readily incorporated into the going program 
of the schools. The Commission needs and wel- 
comes the support and advice of the teaching 
profession throughout the nation. 
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Around The World With The P. T. A. 


N AUGUST of last year the biennial con- 
I vention ot the Worla federation ot MKduca- 

tion Associations and the international Fed- 
eration of Home and School was held in Ox- 
iord, England. 

Miss ishbel MacDonald, of Great Britain is 
president ot the group and Mrs. B. F. Lang- 
worthy, president of tne National Congress of 
Parents and ‘leachers is a director. Upon 
Mrs. Langworthy’s return to the States she 
broadcast ner impressions ot the meeting over 
the radio. iuxcerpts ot her address follow: 

“hose of you who have been following the 
Internationa: federation of Home and School 
tnrough its eight years ot lite will be inter- 
ested in the progress of the movement through- 
out the worid; ior 10 1s truly a movement, 
growing slowly in most countries but so ful 
of vitality that it is apparent tnat it has 
come to stay and tnat we must watch its 
growth closely. 

- Miss Marie Butts, head of the International 
Bureau ot Kducation at Geneva, has had the 
best bird’s eye view of the home and schoo: 
movement that 4 nave ever Known, and she 
reports very interesting developments all over 
the world. 

first, there is a growing recognition that 
parents ought to be represented on bodies 
governing school policies, on those arranged 
lor by tne state as well as on local commitiees 
tor education. lt was curious to us who have 
so long carried our work as a lay organiza- 
tion to hear, for instance, that in Paraguay, a 
feopie’s Commission has home and scnool co- 
operation as one of its chief aims, while in 
fanama the law provides for a Parent’s com- 
mittee, having this same object, in all the 
schools. 

The report from Japan was very stimulat- 
ing, pointing out the extreme importance of 
such organizations for the whole education of 
the child and stating that in that progressive 
little country almost all the primary schools 
had some kind of cooperative organization for 
home and school. In Japan, also, they issue 
a magazine each month with the contributions 
from parents, teachers and children, to deepen 
mutual understanding. 

In Poland notable strides have been made 
in parent-teacher work as well as in Great 
Britain and Switzerland. From Russia came 
the report that they do not consider it possible 
to educate the child without the close cooper- 
ation of the home and school and Belgium 
makes a similar statement. In Greece each 
school has a special commission attached to 
it and concerned with its administration sim- 
ilar to our school boards. Four representa- 


tives of the parents selected for two years by 
the general meeting of parents always sit 
with these commissions. In Finland each sec- 
ondary school has a “Council of Parents” com- 
posed of five members chosen from among the 
parents of its pupils by the Municipal Coun- 
cil, to act as a haison agency between the 
scnool and the educational authorities. 

Miss J. B. Crosbie, who has been engaged 
for over thirty years at Salisbury Street Coun- 
cit School, in a crowded section in Liverpool, 
gave her views at one of the meetings on the 
qualities needed if teachers were to do their 
work properly. “Thirty years ago,’ Miss 
Crosbie told the delegates attending the 
Home and School section of the Oxtora Con- 
ference, ‘‘we had children who were very dirty 
children, who were irregular children, un- 
disciplined and unpunctuai children. We had 
tathers and mothers who were rough, antagon- 
istic and boorish and who had quite decided 
that the school shouid mind its own business 
and they would mind theirs. 

“Today, there is fellowship at the school, in 
connection with which we have weekly meet- 
ings. These meetings have on more than one 
occasion been the first time that husband and 
wite have been out together since their first 
child was born. 

“Who has the right to say that reading, 
writing and arithmetic are the be-all and the 
end-all of the school? ‘They are good, but 
education is the be-all and end-all of the 
school and if I had my way, every school would 
be a social center. kducation should be 
wherever there is ignorance. Ignorance is not 
in a child of three—the child of three often 
knows all that it ought to know. It is often 
the men and women of thirty-three who know 
less than they ought to know.” 

This commentary of Miss Crosbie, after 
thirty years of experience is most significant 
and strengthens our stand here in the United 
States concerning the importance of parent 
education. 

Altogether, the International Federation of 
Home and School gathered up the bright 
threads of parent-teacher activities in many 
lands and wove them into a lovely and inter- 
esting tapestry. Someday, we hope and trust, 
all teacher training institutions abroad and in 
our own country will emphasize the necessity 
of cooperation between home and school and 
will train teachers to take the initiative in this 
cooperation where parents are shy, ignorant, 
or indifferent. Then this lovely tapestry will 
have fewer rough places in the weaving, and 
more gay cheerful colors to make glad ou 
hearts. 
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Saving One Billion Dollars Annually In Taxes 


Z. F. Pfost 


N THIS PAPER my aim is to show how 

we can enjoy our share of $1,000,000,000 

saved annually in taxes and have better and 
more eflicient government. 

In the opinion of authorities this could be 
done by merging our local governments and 
otiices; such as townships, districts, certain 
county offices, institutions and counties, 

By following such a program each tamily 
in tne U. S., and there are approximately 26,- 
0v0,000 of them, would each save $40. This 
provides them with funds with which to satis- 
ty their needs. They could then pay the cor- 
ner grocery-store, the drugstore, the shoe- 
maker, the baker, and so on, who in turn 
could pay their creditors. This means better 
business and makes for employment and a 
satisfied people, 

A growing realization of government ex- 
pense and tax burden have brought many 
suggestions and demands that methods of suc- 
cesstul private businesses be applied in the 
management of public affairs. We should 
demand that our governments, federal, state, 
and local, adopt methods that successtul pri- 
vate business men use in the management o. 
their atfairs. Whenever private businesses find 
that they have no need for a certain depart- 
ment or item of expense they at once abolish 
it. In Missouri, as in other states, it is ap- 
parent that we have not only an excessive 
number of governmental units (counties, town- 
ships, road and school districts, and other 
local divisions), but that we also have too 
many offices and duplicated services without 
these units. 

In this streamlined, air conditioned era we 
still maintain ox-cart governments. In early 
days, because of the then limited means of 
communication and travel, every small com- 
munity had to have its own government, 
schoolhouse, jailhouse, sheriff, justice of the 
peace, and so on. 

In this country of one central government 
and 48 states we have an impenetrable jungle 
of politics, units of governments within units 
dense and uncharted. Expert estimates give 
1? separate tax spending bodies in the 


In a recent survey made in Chicago it was 
found there were 438 units, among which 
were 90 cities and towns, 230 school districts, 
06 parks, 10 drainage districts, and so on. 
There is nothing unique about Chicago ex- 


cept its size. President Roosevelt, when gov- 
ernor of New York, counted 13,544 separate and 
independent governments. Michigan, with a 
population less than 5,000,000 has 43,000 lo- 
cal public officials. England, with about 40,- 
000,000 has only 2,000 public officials. If Eng- 
land were run on the Michigan plan, she would 
be paying salaries to more than 300,000 pub- 
lic officials instead of 2,000. 


In the township unit of government let us 
take for our example the road building pro- 
gram, where we find our greatest duplication 
of tax money spent. Local boards of super- 
visors or overseers have been spending thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars annually on 
road maintenance and equipment, two-tnirds 
of which should have been abandoned long 
ago. A survey of a number of counties in 
New York revealed that every township had 
a heavy investment in expensive road ma- 
chinery, used on the average of only 17 days 
a year. 

lt seems, in order to avoid this duplication 
and waste in road building, maintenance and 
inspection should be turned over to the state 
where they can be more economically and et- 
ficiently handled. To illustrate, let us look 
at North Carolina. A certain county road 
commission, which built on borrowed money 
so luxuriously that the poor mountaineers, 
found themseives paying $1.00 on each $10U 
valuation. They threw out the road commis- 
sion with such violence that the next one 
elected dared levy only a nickel for upkeep. 
Consequently those mountain roads were just 
washing away until the governor instituteu 
some sweeping reforms. He abolished more 
than 175 county and township boards and put 
all roads under state control. North Caro- 
lina now saves $2,250,000 annually on road 
construction and maintenance. It was dis- 
covered that the largest portion of the money 
saved had gone to pay salaries of local road 
officials. 

What can be said about roads can also be 
said about schools. There are 127,000 rural 
school districts in the U. S. Some states hav- 
ing as many as 8,000 or 10,000 districts. The 
per pupil cost in districts having six pupils 
or less is four times the cost per pupil in 
districts having 36 pupils in attendance, 

The answer to this condition in these days 
of fast and reliable transportation, is consoli- 
dation of districts. Some states have done 
this. Indiana reduced 8,800 districts to 2,100; 
Ohio consolidated 9,400 into 4,200. [Illinois is 
now working on a law to cut her school dis- 
tricts to 500. Charles A. Lee, a former State 
Supt. of Schools, has stated that we could cut 
ours to 400 with profit to all. 

With regard to county governments: con- 
solidation of certain county offices is a sure 
means, not only of reducing local government 
costs, but also of improving the service. It 
has been suggested that such consolidation 
might conform to judicial circuits. In our more 
thinly populated areas in Missouri three or 
more counties constitute a circuit. There are 
several counties in the poorer sections of our 
state with population and wealth inadequate 
to support a government, yet each one of 
these counties has to have a full set of officers, 
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Here again, the answer is to combine such 
counties so that county areas become con- 
sonant with 50 mile speed limits, radios and 
telephones. Such consolidation is being carried 
out in the southern part of the United States, 
especially the Carolinas, Georgia, and Ten- 
nessee. In the latter state, where counties 
have been consolidated the tax rate of the 
combined areas have dropped from $2.60 to 
$1.30—a decrease of 50%. In these counties 
highway construction has increased, the num- 
ber of schools has been reduced, school terms 
have increased in length, teachers have been 
added, and they have far superior hospitals 
and facilities for poor relief. 

Another possible consolidation is that of 
certain county offices within a county, such 
as county collectors and treasurers. There is 
a law on the Missouri Statutes allowing 
counties with less than 40,000 population to 
carry on such consolidation. 

A great trouble with our county govern- 
ments is that there is no coordination or co- 
operation. There is no certain office either 
to praise or blame. No head to the county, 
each office is independent of the others and 
each county independent of the others. In 
the opinion of government reformers the 
county court should be abolished and a presi- 
dent or chairman of some sort should be sub- 
stituted. Douglas County, Nebraska, now has 
such a plan. 

Nebraska is now trying out another inter- 
esting reform in her government. Through the 
influence of Senator Norris the legislature of 
that state now consists of only one house, 
the membership of which is somewhere be- 
tween 30 and 50. Each legislator is elected 
with the understanding that he is to be paid 
a salary upon a yearly basis by the month. 
The salary is around $100 per month. This 
feature develops a sense of certainty and 
responsibility on the part of the lawmakers. 
By reducing the number more than half, there 
is not only a saving in tax money but it 
does away with what is known as the inner 
circle, a sort of a third house which makes 
about all the laws. The ones outside the 
committee are merely proteges of this “third 
house.” All in all it means a more efficient 
and less costly government. 

_ Not the least of our much needed reforms 
is our general property tax systems. It is 
usually administered by local governments 
through tax assessors, collectors and treas- 
urers. The defects of this tax have brought 


much criticism. First, it has become largely 
a tax on real estate because such property 
This puts an unfair bur- 
It discourages 


cannot be hidden. 
den on real estate owners. 
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buying of homes, both in the city and coun- 
What our country needs most of all 


try. 
is more real home owners, not so-called 
“foreclosure” owners. A nation of home 


owners is a nation that is happy and will 
exist long. In an ideal community every 
householder would own his home. Nothing 
could be more stablizing to industry and to 
morals. Home owners rarely move—the 
community becomes a settled one. Gangsters 
and gunmen do not come from among our 
homeowners. The mounting real estate tax, 
however, has thinned out the ranks of those 
who can or who desire to own their own 
homes. People are rather inclined to pay 
rent and let the landlord do the worrying. 
According to some tax authorities, the fair- 
est and least costly tax to collect is the sales 
tax. There is no property to hide and every 
voter pays a tax. There will be no need 
for our myriads of tax assessors in cities, 
townships, and counties. To make it plainer, 
let us use our own state as an example. 
There are 114 counties, 1740 townships and 
over 800 incorporated cities in Missouri. The 
salaries of the county assessors alone amounts 
to more than $260,000 annually. In all prob- 
ability the salaries of city and township 
assessors would reach a similar figure. Abol- 
ishing all property tax would thus effect a 
saving of approximately half million dollars 
in our state alone. 


Consolidation of any sort is difficult and 
only possible when we give the matter seri- 
ous consideration. We feel we are doing 
heavy thinking on this problem even if we 
consider it 4 or 5 days during a year, that 
is, the ordinary layman or voter while the 
office holder is at work 365 days out of the 
year. Once a movement is started to ter- 
minate an office, the officeholders and their 
friends begin a campaign for its continuance. 
Hence the multiplication of unnecessary of- 
fices in our county system of government. It 
can be done, however, by instituting a course 
in education to inform the uninformed rela- 
tive to the matter. 


Inertia and indifference on the part of the 
general public is largely responsible. We 
have always done it this way. Then there 
is the traditional belief in America that small 
units of government assure greater popular 
control. We often fail to consider, however, 
that the telephone and the automobile have 
converted increasingly large areas into what 
are essentially single communities made up 
of smaller units bound together by common 
interest. The man who lives twenty miles 
away has suddenly become your neighbor. 
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Teacher's Bulletins 
By A. Loyd Collins, McFall, Mo. 


BULLETIN of timely helps and sugges- 

tions for classroom teachers, issued at 

regular intervals, will do much to facili- 
tate the major objective of supervision—the 
improvement of instruction. 

Such bulletins are issued by several school 
systems in Missouri, and they have been found 
to be quite profitable. They are usually issued 
from the office of the principal or the super- 
intendent of schools, and they generally con- 
tain some administrative announcements along 
with supervisory helps. 

A bulletin for teachers should be brief, not 
over two or three pages, to insure its careful 
reading by the teachers. It should also be 
concise, definite, planned with care, and it 
should contain materials which are practical 
and which can be used by the teachers in 
the local situation. 

In town systems, it has been found expedient 
to issue bulletins as frequently as once a week, 
or semi-monthly. Monday is a good day of 
the school week to issue bulletins, for it af- 
fords the administrator an opportunity to in- 
clude in the bulletin announcements of im- 
portance for the week. Monthly bulletins, up- 
on a larger and more elaborate scale, contain- 
ing from twenty to thirty pages each, are now 
issued to rural teachers in several counties 
in Missouri. This is an excellent plan for fa- 
cilitating a long felt need for more adequate 
rural school supervision. 

What should teachers’ bulletins contain? 
The following is a list of the topics treated 
in the “McFall Administrative and Super- 
visory Bulletin” for 1934-1935, which the au- 
thor issued each week from his office last year: 

1. General instructions to the faculty at the 
opening of the term. 

Guidance in how to study. 
School failures—causes and results. 


bo 


oO. 

4. The assignment (one bulletin was issued 
upon each of the following phases of the 
subject). 

(1) Importance of the assignment. 

(2) Examples of good and bad assign- 
ments. 

(3) Some things to consider in making 
assignments. 

(4) Criteria for a good assignment. 

(5) Making the assignment. 

(6) When should the assignment be 
made? 

(7) How can teachers improve their 
assignments ? 

5. Ethics for teachers. 

6. A plan for awarding school letters. 

7. The distribution of grades. 

8. Some facts which we should know about 


educational guidance. ; 
9. An age-grade table of our school—with 
explanations of the same. 


10. Routine announcements—from time to 
time. 

11. Many miscellaneous matters. 

12. Results of mental tests given the student 
body, and a discussion and interpretation 
of the same, 

13. Some information about moral education. 

14. New Year thoughts for teachers. 

15. Physical health and school work. 

16. Mental health and school work. 

17. Teaching good citizenship. 

18. The vocational interests of our students— 
results of a test which was given. 

19. Some personal problems of our pupils. 

20. Some suggestive school projects and how 
to carry them on. 

21. Powers and duties of school boards. 

22. Some interesting facts about our school 
system. 

23. Senior class edition. 

24. Professional advancement—how to attain. 

25. Professional ethics which should be ob- 
served, 

26. School records. 

27. Instructions in connection with the clos- 
ing of the school term. 

28. Some after thoughts—final edition of the 
bulletin for the term. 

Volume one of this bulletin was centered 
around two supervisory problems for the year: 
(1) the improvement of instruction through 
the improvement of the assignment, and (2) 
educational guidance. 

Volume two of the McFall teachers’ bulletin, 
which is being issued weekly this year, has 
dealt, to date, with the following subjects: 

1. Instructions to the faculty at the be- 
ginning of the term. 

School discipline. 

The legal status of public school teachers 

in Missouri. 

4. Some facts which we should know about 

the age of adolescence. 

5. Where teachers can secure valuable free 

materials. 

6. Developing the personality of your pupils. 

7. Plans for guiding pupils in their school 
work. 

8. Teaching spelling. 

9. Teaching reading. 

10. Teaching the social studies. 

11. Teaching mathematics. 

12. Health education. 

13. Making and giving tests. 

14. How you can check your work as a 
teacher. 

Some of the more significant advantages 
claimed for a teachers’ bulletin may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) facilitates super- 
vision; (2) conserves time and energy upon 
part of teachers and supervisors; (3) makes 
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possible a more definite supervisory program; 
(4) provides a tangible way to present and 
to preserve suggestions to teachers; (5) pro- 
vides a good medium for making administra- 
tive announcements and instructions; (6) 
stimulates better teaching; and (7) it is con- 
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ducive to professional growth. It is obvious, 
however, that faculty builetins will not replace 
or be an adequate substitute for classroom 
visitation and personal conferences. Teachers’ 
bulletins merely present a good avenue for 
providing additional supervisory facilities. 





In Time of Peace, Prepare for Neutrality 


O. Myking Mehus, Sociology 


College, 


E REALIZE THE old order of affairs is 

fast changing. Advanced methods of 

communication are bringing the whole 
world together in close relationships. The 
French liner “Normandie” made the trip 
across the Atlantic Ocean in record breaking 
time of four days, three hours and twenty- 
eight minutes just recently. We are living 
in a different world today from the world of 
Washington. The United States cannot keep 
aloof from Europe and Asia. 

Today there is no such thing as an “all- 
sufficient” country, for every nation is depend- 
ent upon every other nation. A recent study 
shows that Kansas City imports nearly two 
hundred products from forty-six nations, and 
in turn ships out products to thirty-seven 
nations. Today we realize that anything that 
hinders world trade is a barrier to world 
peace. Therefore, students of Economics are 
advocating the gradual elimination of tariff 
barriers between nations. 

We know that war destroys the things for 
which men fight. We fought the last war 
for security, and still, the last war set up 
permanent enemies which endangers the se- 
curity of the various European countries. The 
last war was fought for economic advance- 
ment, and instead of bringing economic ad- 
vancement it brought a world-wide depres- 
sion. It strangled world trade. It brought 
on huge debts which every sane man knows 
will never be paid. 

The last war was a war to end war, and 
still, today, the nations of the world are spend- 
ing more money for armament than ever be- 
fore. We are told that the last war was a 
war for democracy. Yet, as a result of the 
last war we have dictatorships in Russia, 
Italy and Germany. We were told that the 
last war was a war to bring about a new 
world order and righteousness. Yet today 
we know that the last war brought hate, fear 
and injustice on every hand. 

~ the present time the ruling passion seems 
to 
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Security in France 

Unity in Germany 

Isolation in U.S. A. 
Communism in Russia 
Imperialism in Italy 
Diplomacy in Great Britain 
Expansion in Japan 

The first letters of these words spell SUI- 
CIDE, and we realize that if the nations con- 
tinue under the present mad selfish disregard 
for other nations that it will bring havoc and 
misery. 

The old saying was “In time of peace, pre- 
pare for war.” I believe we should sub- 
stitute for that slogan the saying, “In time 
of peace, prepare for neutrality.” I believe 
that the United States should enact the laws 
proposed by our own Senator Clark, which 
would place an embargo on the shipment of 
all armaments or ammunition and other war 
materials to belligerents in time of war. It 
would also place an embargo on all loans and 
credit to the warring nations for the pur- 
chase of war materials or other contraband. 
It would forbid the grants of passports to 
our citizens traveling in war zones or on 
belligerents’ ships. And finally it would de- 
termine that anyone who exports any article 
declared by any belligerent country to be 
contraband of war should do so at his own 
risk or at the risk of the foreign government 
or the purchaser in the foreign country. 

This would, of course, eliminate the war 
profits of the DuPonts and the Morgans, but 
it would also tend to prevent our country 
from being involved in European wars. 

I also believe that our country ought to 
adopt, the resolution of Senator Nye, who is 
advocating taking the profits out of war by 
placing a 100% tax on all incomes of cor- 
porations and individuals that are over and 
above $10,000 a year. 

It is absolutely unfair to send young men 
to the trenches to be destroyed, and at the 
same time to allow profiteers at home to reap 
huge profits. 
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“A Common Fallacy” 


You are reading this article in this maga- 
zine. Probably you are sitting in an easy 
chair in your own home. The day’s work is 
over. You can settle down now and relax. 
You are home and home is a safe place to 
be: or is it? 

The answer is an emphatic “No!” The home 
certainly is not safe. Because so many think 
it is one of the reasons home hazards exist. 
Many of them go unnoticed, others are seen, 
but the significance of their menace fails to 
rerister. 

Pick up the evening paper for a moment if 
you haven’t already glanced through it. Do 
you see anvthing in it abovt persons iniured 
at home? Very likely you do. “Fall in Bath- 
tub Fatal to Realtor,” the headline says per- 
haps, or you may read about the babv who 
swallowed an open safety pin: about the old 
man, aged 73. who fell downstairs and broke a 
hin: about the housewife seriously burned 
while cleaning with gasoline in the kitchen; 
about the woman who was electrocuted while 
using an electric washer in the basement; 
about the fire that started becanse grease- 
soaked rags, deposited on top of a pile of 
stored newspapers in the pantry closet. caused 
spontaneous combustion; abont the little girl 
who unhooked the screens from the second 
story window and dropped 30 feet to her death. 


If all the home accidents occurring during 
a year happened on one day the entire world 
would be appalled. 

Here are some facts which may surprise 
you. Last year accidents in the home killed 
34,500. The number permanently crippled due 
to home accidents runs into six figures. Ap- 
proximately five million men, women and chil- 
dren were temporarily disabled. People know 
the very real danger of highway hazards, but 
thev do not stop to realize that carelessness 
and negligence in the home can be just as 
lethal as a drunken driver behind the wheel 
of a car. 

Tt takes drama to convince the American 
public. Figuratively speakine the country’s 
collective tongue is hung in the middle, if a 
school bus is wrecked on a grade crossing bv 
a train. There is immediately much talk in 
doing away with railroad crossing hazards. 
A good many are done away with: but what is 
the attitude of the public toward the hundred@ 
and hundreds of children who are poisoned. 
scalded and burned each year because of adult 
earelessness in the home. In the ease of the 
bus accident the publie feels that the railroad 
or bus company could and should have done 
somethine to prevert the tragedv. But so far 
as the terrific toll of the child fatalities 
through home accidents is concerned, the pub- 
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lic itself is to blame and individuals upon 

whom the blame must be placed do not choose 

to face the facts. 

Imagine the furor that would be created if 
governmental inspection of homes was sud- 
denly declared mandatory. Suppose inspec- 
tors invaded the home of the Country, con- 
fiscated electrical appliance cords that were 
frayed, fined adults of a family for having 
failed to rectify insecure railings and poorly 
lighted stairs, perhaps—for we have quite 
given way to imagination—children who had 
left playthings on steps would be soundly 
spanked. 

Of course, such a thing would never hap- 
pen. It is to be feared that parents will al- 
ways insist on the privilege of committing 
mayhem and homicide so long as it is done 
in their own homes and practiced on their own 
family. 

You have all seen the mother who nervously 
chews her finger nails during the period 
Johnny spends going to and from school. This 
same mother should save some of her concern 
for the time Johnny spends at home, for 
whereas nine per cent of all school child ac- 
cidents occur going to and from school, 32% 
occur in the home itself! 

Here are a few statistics which you may 
not have heard before. Among persons of all 
ages only three diseases cause more deaths 
than accidents and between the ages of 3 and 
18 no disease is as virulent. And remember 
this, more than one-third of all fatal accidents 
occur in the home. 

Medical expenses incurred through home ac- 
cidents last year cost approximately a thou- 
sand dollars a minute. 

Home accidents kill more than 80 people 
each day, injure some 500 every hour. 

Do you still think that your home is safe? 
Better check again and make sure. The fol- 
lowing is a partial list of accident-causing 
hazards: 

1. Chairs, barrels and boxes substituted for 
stepladders. 

Poorly lighted stairways and stairways 

not protected by adequate guardrails. 

Toys and other articles left on stairs and 

floors. 

Small rugs on slippery floors which are 

not provided with a non-skid backing. 

Bathtubs which are not equipped with 

accessible hand holds and rubber suc- 

tion mats. 

6. Low windows, trap doors, chutes and 
areaways which are not protected with 
guardrails. 

7. Matches carelessly left where children 
can reach them. 

8. Pots and pans left on stove with their 
handles projecting outward. 

9. The use of gasoline or inflammable clean- 
ing fluids for dry cleaning at home. 

10. The continued use of frayed electrical 
appliance cords where the insulation has 
been worn off, 
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11. Fireplaces left unscreened. 

12. Electric wire which either runs under 
rugs or touches nails or other meta] 
objects. 

13. Joints, flues and chimneys which are 
never inspected and never cleaned. 

14. Smoking in bed. 

15. Using sun or health lamps with tortoise 
shell combs or glasses where they may 
be affected by the heat. 

16. Cheap electric heating pads which are 
improperly insulated. 

17. Rubbish or any rags and newspapers al- 
lowed to accumulate. 

18. The practice of depositing furnace ashes 
in boxes or wooden barrels or baskets. 

19. Running the automobile in the garage 
without bothering to be sure the door 
is wedged open. 

20. Touching electrical 
hands. 

21. Failure to fasten pillows and bed clothes 
to the mattress in children’s cribs to 
prevent suffocating. 

22. Leaving a small child 
while out of the room. 

23. Leaving knives or other sharp instru- 
ments in children’s reach. 

24. Allowing a child to run with sharp things 
in his hands and mouth. 

25. The hoarding of old and useless medi- 
cines purchased for a particular illness. 

26. Failure to label poison bottles plainly 
and failure to keep medicine cabinets 
which are within reach of children locked. 

27. Failure to keep washing powders, lye 
and ammonia, etc., where they cannot 
be possibly reached by children. 

28. Failure to unload firearms which are 
kept in the house. 


The Red Cross launched its Home and Farm 
Accident Prevention Program October 1st. 
This program is actually a continuing cam- 
paign to acquaint people with the fact that 
the home is not safe and to point out com- 
mon and uncommon hazards and show how 
these may be eliminated. 

The campaign is national as well as local. 
This Chapter has assumed the responsibility 
for accident-proofing, in so far as is humanly 
possible, the homes of this community. Na- 
urally a program of this nature is largely 
educational of character. However, through 
children in our schools and the cooperation 
of educational leaders, specially prepared Red 
Cross home inspection forms will be distrib- 
uted by school children to their parents and 
an actual inspection of the home made. 

Other organizations active in the Accident 
Prevention Field point to the fact that the 
Red Cross because of its nearly 13,000 Chap- 
ters and Branches has a unique opportunity to 
successfully promote a program of this na- 
ture. 

No, the Home is not safe but must be made 


fixtures with wet 


in the bathtub 


(Turn to page 139) 
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M. S. T. A. NOTES 


E. M. C. 


TEACHERS RETIREMENT FUND 

Blank Teacher Retirement Fund petitions 
have been mailed out to the city and county 
superintendents of the State and signatures 
are being added rapidly. 

Signatures of five percent of the legal voters 
in each of at least nine Congressional Dis- 
tricts are necessary to place the amendment 
on the ballot in the general election of No- 
vember, 1936. 





RURAL SCHOOL SURVEY 
Several people in the M. S. T. A. office, under 
the direction of Mr. Vaughan, are working on 
the Rural School Survey. This survey, when 
completed, will show the financial condition of 
schools throughout the State, and will be the 
basis for legislative action later on. 





CODES OF PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
AND ETHICS 

The Assembly of Delegates, at St. Louis, 
adopted the report of the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Standards and Ethics which sug- 
gested that copies of the Code of Professional 
Standards and Ethics be sent to the city and 
county superintendents of the State for dis- 
tribution among their teachers. If you have 
not received copies, please write for them. 





MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA. 
TION ASSOCIATION 

The Seventy-Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
National Education Association will be held 
at Portland, Oregon, June 27 to July 3, 1936. 

The Portland Hotel will be the Missouri 
Headquarters. 

For reservations write to E. M. Carter, Sec- 
retary, or T. J. Walker, Editor, Columbia, 
Missouri. 
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MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION GROUP INSURANCE 

A death claim for $1000 on the life of former 
county superintendent Geo. T. Porter, of Co- 
lumbia, has been paid since the last issue of 
School and Community. 

Teachers and other persons under 60 years 
of age, in good health and members of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association may ap- 
ply for Group Insurance. 

The check pictured below was given to a 
beneficiary recently. 

We are getting inquiries from many teach- 
ers in the State regarding this dependable 
Group Insurance. See the inside cover page 
of the February issue of School and Com- 
munity for rates. 

For further information and application 
blanks, write E. M. CARTER, SECRETARY, 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI, 


COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION OF THE 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

The Executive Committee has appointed the 
following as members of the Committee on 
Organization of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association: C. H. McClure, State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Chairman; H. J. Gerling, 
Board of Education Bldg., St. Louis; Uel W. 
Lamkin, State Teachers College, Maryville; 
Dessa Manuel, Bolivar; C. A. Phillips, Univer- 
sity Elementary School, Columbia; Anna E. 
Riddle, Sherwood School, St. Joseph; Kather- 
ine Andrews, Clarence; Alice Bovard, 6001 
E. 12th St., Kansas City; Anna H. Egan, 
Principal, Franklin School, Kansas City; 
Wade C. Fowler, Nevada; Willard E. Goslin, 
Webster Groves; Fred B. House, Warrensburg; 
Fred L. Keller, Tarkio; James R. Kerr, Prin- 
cipal, Shaw School, St. Louis; P. M. Marshall, 
Principal, Jarrett Jr. H. S., Springfield; Don 
Matthews, Sullivan; M. D. Robbins, Frederick- 
town; F. L. Skaith, Gower; Katherine Spang- 
ler, Clinton; Hildred Spencer, Milan; J. F. 
Taylor, Kennett; Jessie Via, Rolla; Mathilda 
Winkelman, 3912 Russell Blvd., St. Louis; 
L. E. Ziegler, 
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VITAL STATEMENTS 


Gleaned from Addresses Made at the Sixty-sixth Annual Convention of the 
Department of Superintendence, St. Louis, 
February 22-27, 1936 
SHALL EDUCATION BE USED FOR SOCIAL IMPROVEMENT? 


Jesse H. Newlon 


UR ENTIRE HISTORY and our demo- 
O cratic tradition cry out emphatically, yes, 

education shall be employed for social im- 
provement! 

The function of education should not be that 
of merely defending the established order, but 
of giving to the youth and the people the 
knowledge necessary to making desirable 
changes in existing conditions and institutions. 

First of all, we must strive to “keep the 
schools open intellectually as well as physical- 
ly.” Whenever freedom of teaching is threat- 
ened, democracy is threatened. When this 
freedom is destroyed, democracy will be dead 
in the United States. The schools should aim 
definitely to give youth a realistic understand- 
ing of contemporary American culture in its 
historic and world setting. This analysis 
should include a thorough study of the great 
social trends of our times and of the possi- 
bilities of life in the United States with the 
technological and natural resources at our dis- 
posal. Such a policy carried out in the demo- 


cratic tradition will require that all important 
proposals for economic and social reconstruc- 
tion, reformed capitalism, socialism, commun- 
ism, and fascism, and others, be studied in the 
schools, particularly in the upper grades of our 
secondary schools and in the colleges. Other- 
wise, the school will be failing in its responsi- 
bility of giving youth understanding of the 
world today. 

The policy which I am advocating is not one 
of utilizing the school to propagandize youth 
to accept the blue prints cf some new social 
order. But the policy does not imply indiffer- 
ence on the part of the teaching profession to 
the outcome of the process of social change 
and reconstruction upon which we are enter- 
ing. If we base our education on the values 
of democracy, then all social conditions and 
problems, all proposals for economic and nolit- 
ical reconstruction will be examined and an- 
praised in the light of the democratic ideal. 
Only in this way can the school serve the true 
purpose of a democracy. 


DEMOCRACY NEEDS A BROAD EDUCATIONAL BASE 
J. W. Studebaker 


WISH to suggest here one important un- 

derlying cause for what appears to be the 

disintegration of democratic social organ- 
ization. It is this: The educational base for 
democratic action in certain countries was ex- 
ceedingly inadequate. 

You will note that in foreign countries 
where democracy is most virile, and the pos- 
sibility of success for dictatorship is most re- 
mote—countries like Sweden and Denmark— 
the educational base is both broad and vital. 
This education is not merely vocational or cul- 
tural. It is concerned with “the pursuit of 
happiness” through democratic processes. 
Such educational programs are founded upon 
the proposition that democratic action must 
come from mass understanding of the prob- 
lems the people face as citizens. 

The assumption in democracy is that the 
people shall be free to direct that “pursuit of 
happiness” for themselves. If the democratic 
social organization through which that great 
human pursuit of well being is carried for- 
ward fails to provide an educational base 
broad enough and vital enough to assure rea- 
sonably intelligent social action so that the 
masses actually capture a fair degree of hap- 
piness, democracy cannot survive. Democracy 
more than any other form of social organiza- 
tion requires a mass educational system for 
its perpetuation. Not only that, but it also 
requires an educational process which fits the 


social organization and contributes to its sta- 
bilitv and growth. 

The social orgfinization we call democracy 
is based upon two important principles. First, 
thet the majority shall determine the policy 
with respect to anv given issue at any given 
time; second. that the right of the minority to 
attemnt to become the majority through the 
use of free sneech, free press and free assem- 
blage shall be assured. The educational svs- 
tem cannot be used to indoctrinate the learners 
with respect to the social. economic and po- 
litical issues unon which there is a difference 
of opinion. without either violating the demo- 
cratic rights of the minority by acting as the 
instrument of a majoritv faction. or violating 
the right of the maioritv bv actine as the 
propaganda agency of a minoritv faction. In 
other words, indoctrination and democracy are 
incompatible. It makes little difference 
whether the process of indoctrination is used 
to indtce learners to adopt minority or maior- 
ity positions. It is more likely, of course, that 
if public education is used as an instrument of 
indoctrination. the dominant factions in our 
society will dictate the process. For this rea- 
son, we must be especially alert in our teach- 
ing to avoid being used as propaganda tools 
hv majority groups either directly or indi- 
rectly. 

Organized education must have a point of 
reference. Ours is democratic self-govern- 
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SCHOOL MEN! 


Superintendents « Principals « Outstanding Teachers 


Unusual Vacation Opportunity 


Due to the unprecedented increase in our school and teacher sales 
in 1935—we are planning an extensive expansion program this year. 
We are beginning early as we are anxious to contact those men 
who consider their vacation well in advance—men who seek not 
only INcoME but a position that will allow them to use their train- 
ing, experience, and contacts to the best advantage. 





Our ScHooL AND TEACHER SERVICE Department has openings for 
a limited number of men in every state. School men in this depart- 
ment (with little or no previous sales experience), averaged from 
$200 to $500 per month and more, in the summer of 1935. BusINEss 
Tuts YEAR Promises EVEN GREATER RETuRNs! 


Write Now for full details of this unusual opportunity — giving age, 
experience, training— BE SuRE to specify your choice of territory, 
and date available. A car is, of course, required. Address: 


School and Teacher Dept. 37 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago 














PLAY EDUCATES and develops 
children. Even the wholesome enjoy- 
ment of chewing gum has its benefits. 
Daily, especially after meals, chewing 
gum is good for the teeth. Four factors 
towards GOOD TEETH are: Right 
Food, Personal Care, Dentist’s Care 
and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. There 
is a reason, a time and place for 
Chewing Gum. @-108 






















Today, manufacturers call upon great Universities to make impartial investiga- 
tions of their products. Results of such research form the basis of our advertising. 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS 
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ment. I think we should analyze our educa- 
tional process critically and frequently to see 
whether it is actually functioning efficiently 
as a bulwark of democracy. This is more im- 
portant to my mind than our more usual in- 
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quiries concerning over-crowded classrooms, 
efficient budget organization and many other 
problems of school management, none of which 
should be neglected. 


THE MOST SERIOUS THREAT TO DEMOCRACY 


A. Duncan Yocum 


ERHAPS THE MOST serious threat of all 

is the undemocracy which lies in the de- 

mand that public education should be con- 
fined to vocational training and the three R’s 
—as if, especially in a civilization in which 
leisure is bound to increase continually, a de- 
veloping individual character and a common 
apreciation of what is fine and worthy in life 
and in art is not the chief end of man. With 
the exception of a little addition and subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division and a bit of frac- 
tions and percentage—an ever-growing appre- 
ciation of good music is more useful to the 
ordinary individual than arithmetic and geom- 
etry; and his enjoyment of good literature, 
meritorious paintings, fine porcelains, and 
even naturally tinted finger-nails—more ées- 
sential than the ability to draw poorly or to 
write a short story no one will care to read. 
It is less of appreciation of particular works 
of art that should be taught than appreciation 
of the common elements in all worths and arts. 
Andrew Carnegie scattered libraries over the 
country (as Horace Mann said they should be 


seattered) like the farmer sowed his grain. 
But most Americans are not reading good 
books. The best music is broadcast by the 
best orchestras or is to be found at will on 
standard phonograph records. But listeners-in 
still turn on jazz, croonings, and the blues. Is 
there not noise enough in Wagner and Tschai- 
kowsky, and enough sentiment in Schubert’s 
Serenade? The trouble is that the good which 
has been thrust at the masses fails to sublimize 
their common and easy likings for sex, rhythm 
and noise which on the lower levels of art find 
expression in a mediocrity which can be under- 
stood and felt by all. Men, like children, are 
not naturally inferior and destructive. They 
tear down only because they cannot built. So 
understood, jazz, crooning and whoopee, are 
modern forms of vandalism—fit beginnings for 
riot, destructionism and revolution. The 
schools could better afford to dispense with 
most of the three R’s than with the effective 
teaching of the fine arts. Without a growing 
appreciation of all finenesses and worths, civil- 
ization cannot continue to exist and to grow. 


A DESPERATION THAT MAY LEAD TO COMMUNISM OR FASCISM 
Glenn Frank 


HE NATIONAL DESTINY needs a firm 

hand of guidance, not the firmness of 

force that has given people after people 
dictatorship, but the firmness of straight 
thinking and clear action that can maintain for 
us a progressive self-governing democracy. 


Today the rich, or the erstwhile rich, are 
desperate and clutching at something or any- 
thing that will stabilize their future. The 
poor are likewise desperate and clutching at 
something or anything that will promise secur- 
ity for the future. 


And the poor outnumber the rich. It is esti- 
mated, not inaccurately, I think, that some- 
thing like 65,000,000 Americans are today, in 
one way or another, without stake in the 
normal enterprise of American capitalism. 
These are the Americans who have no homes 
or only homes in which no self-respecting 
Americans should be living, the Americans 
who have no jobs or jobs that barely hold 
them at a slender subsistence level, the Amer- 
icans who have no future or who can see 
nothing better than a mere clinging to exist- 
ence. And to these should be added the 
vast army of Americans who are on pub- 
lic subsidies which are disrupting the normal 


patterns of production and distribution as on 
American farms. 

If the desperation of all these poor grows 
great enough, a clever leadership might swing 
them to Communism. If the desperation of 
the well-to-do grows great enough, a clever 
leadership might lead them to Fascism. 

Either of these roads will land us in the 
abyss. Intelligence must hold the helm stead- 
ily. Desperation must not dictate our national 
policy. .We must keep disciplined intelligence 
at the helm. 

This is why I say that the supreme busi- 
ness of education just now is to provide our 
democracy with leadership and popular under- 
standing. It is not enough that the schools 
give their students a neutral listing of the 
dilemmas of the time. The schools must set 
lamps burning in those dark places where so- 
cial decisions falter for want of light. 

Unless the schools can stock this nation 
thickly with minds that are at once free and 
disciplined, American democracy may well go 
the way that self-government has gone in 
other nations where education has not been 
the popular passion that education happily has 
been with us from the very founding of the 
Republic. 
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TEN ISSUES IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 
Thos. H. Briggs 


HERE ARE at least ten highly important 

issues, each one of which must be resolved 

before a sound program for secondary 
schools, as well as for the care of youth by 
other social agencies, can be set up. Four 
years ago the National Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals appointed a Com- 
mittee on the Orientation otf Secondary Edu- 
cation, which has just made a voluminous re- 
port on the ten issues that it thinks are of 
most importance. The first issue is whether 
secondary education shall be provided at pub- 
lic expense for all normal individuals or for 
only a limited number. This issue arises be- 
cause of a conflict of theories and also because 
of the marked conflict of our practise with the 
theory of inclusiveness, which all of you ap- 
rove. 
. The second issue, raised by conflicts between 
theory as well as between practise and theory, 
concerns the right to terminate a pupil’s per- 


sistence in the secondary school regardless of 


his or his parents’ wishes. Recognizing that 
a small percentage of youth cannot profit under 
any program that can reasonably be set up 
by secondary schools, the wisdom of establish- 
ing separate institutions primarily for protec- 
tion until society has need for this minority 
is indicated. 

The third issue raises the question of the 
extent to which secondary education has an 
obligation to develop youth only in those ways 
that will contribute most to the welfare of 
the supporting society. The conclusion seems 
clear, but it is in direct conflict with a large 
part of the prevailing practise. 

The fourth issue is the conflict between a 
common curriculum for all, or differentiated 
offerings. The approved theory clearly indi- 
cates that far more differentiation than is now 
common or under present conditions possible 
will be necessary to achieve gcommonly desir- 
able goals with heterogeneous youth. The 
fifth issue concerns vocational education, about 
which a discussion for years has reached no 
satisfactory agreement in either theory or 
practise. 

The sixth issue is the conflict between sec- 
ondary education as a preparation for ad- 
vanced studies or as a satisfaction of needs 
as far as it is continued. The position of the 
Committee of Ten of forty odd years ago, a 
position commonly denied by practise, is ap- 
proved. 

The seventh issue concerns the form in 
which the curriculum shall be organized. There 
is a conflict between the theory which approves 
the common organization into subjects and 
the minority but strengthening theory of or- 
ganization of experiences into functional cate- 
gories. Of course practise all but universally 
approves the former type, but there are in 
practise many significant innovations of the 
second. 
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THE BEAU 


OF THE ROCKIES 
WHILE YOU STUDY 


VACATION COPORTURETIES aa 
mountains, lakes, snow fields in July, deep pine forests, 
dude ranches, national parks : 
STUDY FACILITIES 
an excellent library, well-equipped classrooms and 
laboratories, a new Liberal Arts Building, a University 
camp at 10,000 feet elevation in the Snowy Range 
A FACULTY 
including department heads, visiting professors, and 
lecturers 
WIDE VARIETY 
in courses for both graduate and undergraduate 
students 
COMBINE 
a VACATION 
a PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT 
a PLEASANT EXPERIENCE 
a PERSONAL SATISFACTION 


UNIVERSITY 
OF WYOMING 


For complete information and illustrated bulletins, 
address: 
C. R. Maxwell, 
Director of Summer Sessions, 
University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 
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The eighth issue asks to what extent the 
curriculum shall be extended to include the 
direction and the establishment ot attitudes 
and ideals, in addition to the presentation of 
organized knowledge. if education is con- 
cerned with the development ot the whole per- 
sonality, it cannot negiect attitudes and ideals, 
especiaily as their sum is equivalent to what 
ls generally recognized as character, 

‘Lhe ninth issue, naturaliy growing out of 
the eighth, is the most controversiai of all. 
It brings up the conflict between those who, on 
the one hand, would have secondary education 
seek merely the adjustment of youth to pre- 
vailing social ideals and those who, on the 
other hand, would have it seek the reconstruc- 
tion of society. Real agreement on one alterna- 
tive or the other would necessitate a radical 
modification of the usual curricular program. 

The tenth and final issue challenges the 
existence of the secondary school as a separate 
institution contributing to the gradual, con- 
tinuous, unitary process of education. If there 
should be separate elementary schools, sec- 
ondary schools, and colleges, each one must 
more clearly than at present recognize its 
special functions, all of them contributing to 
the general objectives of all education. 

To the mind that is troubled about precisely 
what should be done in detail in each class to- 
morrow these issues will seem remote from 
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his need. They are. They are just as remote 
as a toundation is remote from a house. But 
no building can be sound unless the foundation 
has first been well laid. Every professional 
educator who is not myoptic will recognize the 
necessity of resolving such important issues 
betore it is safe or even possible to construct 
with wisdom or with confidence a new pro- 
gram for secondary education. As kant 
pointed out, it is impossible to reach sound 
and continuing agreement in practical judg- 
ments without acknowledging common prin- 
ciples with reference to which disputes can be 
decided. The consideration leading to de- 
cision must be tedious and patient; it is diffi- 
cult, and it is not spectacular. But such con- 
sideration leading to decision is necessary. No 
longer can we be content to patch the old build- 
ing without deciding definitely what it should 
be used for. The extent to which a new struc- 
ture is needed can be determined only when 
we have agreed on which alternative of each 
of these issues is the wiser. Such agreement 
will not by any means indicate what the whole 
program should be, but no sound program can 
be devised without it. It will affect not only 
the organization and administration of our 
schools, but also the curriculum for the edu- 
cation of youth. And the curriculum is basic 
to methods of teaching and to everything else 
in the machinery of our schools, 


NECESSITY FOR FEDERAL SUPPORT 
Paul R. Mort 


HE FACTS point to the necessity for 

well-considered permanent federal aid 

for public schools. Federal aid is re- 
quired if the poorer states are to be able to 
provide teachers well enough selected and edu- 
cated that they will be able to adapt to their 
uses the superior methods of meeting new 
and perplexing needs developed usually in the 
better financed schools. Unless this condi- 
tion can be met, the schools in great areas 
will lag behind. With them the nation as a 
whole will lag socially, civically, and eco- 
nomically. 

Recent studies made by Ashby and Chism 
under the supervision of Dr. John K. Norton, 
show that it would require all of the reason- 
able taxpaying power of the poorest states 
to produce such an educational program. This 
would leave nothing for other governmental 
services unless these states were to tax them- 
selves two or three times fair and reasonable 
rates. The lagging schools in these states 
retard the national welfare. Citizens growing 
up in these schools are not trained to meet 
the social, civic, and economic problems of the 
day. If they could be held in these commun- 
ities, the social difficulties arising from their 
induction into more complex urban societies 


might be avoided. But this is not feasible. 
The low birthrate in urban centers establishes 
a situation which operates on these people 
as a great magnet. One of the most dramatic 
examples is that of the influx into the north- 
ern cities of the Negroes from the South. 
Whether they remain at home or migrate to 
the cities, they prove an easy prey to selfish 
groups which seek to control American politics 
tor their own ends. Whether they stick to 
the soil or enter industry, their standard of 
living is low. They lack both the incentive 
and the ability to contribute their share eco- 
nomically. They thus retard the economic de- 
velopment of the whole country. The cities 
are the hub of a great wheel, rural and village 
areas are the spokes and the rim. The eco- 
nomic well-being is the momentum of the turn- 
ing wheel. Reduce the weight of the rim and 
the momentum at the hub decreases. 

Socially, civically, or economically we can- 
not afford to have vast areas in which the edu- 
cational productive mechanism is inoperative 
or sluggish. The welfare of the nation de- 
mands that the schools nation-wide be kept in 
a condition favoring their continued adapta- 
tion to new and perplexing needs, social, civic, 
and economic. 
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WHAT 6,000,000 H. S. STUDENTS OUGHT 
TO KNOW 
Samuel S. Wyer, Consulting Engineer, 
Beggs Building, Columbus, Ohio 

HE GREATEST service that the high 
school can render the taxpayer is to make 
its six million students intelligently aware 

of the following: 

350 Slaves for Each Family 

In less than a century the engineer—thru 
power, thru fuel, and thru transportation— 
has created a new civilization that is radically 
different from the past. When our Constitu- 
tion was adopted, muscle—animal and human 
—was our principal energy source. Today, 
muscle—supplied by food and feed from the 
farm—represents but 2% percent of the ener- 
gy we use, while our mineral fuels represent 
over 80 percent. We spend annually approxi- 
mately 21.2 billion dollars for transportation 
facilities. The total installed horsepower in 
the United States in 1900 was 70 million. To- 
day we have 1026 million. This gives us an 
average of 35 horsepower for each of.our 29 
million families. Since it takes 10 men to equal 


one horsepower, we have 350 possible slaves 


for each family in the United States. 
Great Social Shifts 

We have gone thru these physical changes 
with pathetic unawareness of their living-to- 
gether implications, and have created the fol- 
lowing great social shifts: 1—Shift from in- 
dividualism to interdependence; 2—Shift from 
stressing competition to the need of stressing 
cooperation; 3—Shift from scarcity to plenty, 
and learning how to live-together in the midst 
of plenty; 4—Shift from the custom of stress- 
ing rights to the need of stressing duties—in 
brief, becoming “other-fellow-minded.” 

Wealth 

The word “wealth,” coming from the word 
“weal,” conveys the idea of welfare. Merely 
making things is not necessarily making 
wealth. Only that is real wealth which, by the 
terms of its creation, provides that it may be 
used. 











Labor Must Get Fair Share 

Labor must be regarded as a partner with 
capital and be given its fair share of the 
wealth it creates so that as a consumer the 
worker can buy his fair share of this wealth. 
In the past, too much of the nation’s income 
went to capital and not enough to the workers. 
The workers’ inability to buy today has cre- 
ated the capitalists’ inability to sell. There- 
fore, capital must take less and workers must 
get more of the nation’s income. 

Capitalism’s Troubles 

We must recognize that most of Capital- 
ism’s troubles come from three groups: 1—The 
profiteer—who is not satisfied with a fair 
profit but takes an unfair advantage and ex- 
acts an excessive profit which is a pirate’s toll 
without any service. 2—Idle-wealth holders 
—who hold wealth out of production and force 
prices up. We do not pay labor when labor 
is idle and we should not pay wealth when 
wealth is idle. 3—Speculative-wealth holders 
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i UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cii- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 22 to July 24 
Second Term, July 27 to Aug. 28 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 


Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. E) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalog 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Graduate School Bulletin 
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—who manipulate the markets and thereby dis- 
rupt prices without rendering any service to 
the public. These three groups must be out- 
lawed and we must concentrate our efforts on 
protecting and stimulating the activities of 
wealth-creating groups. 
No Prosperity Through Spending 

We must appreciate that there is no Eco- 
nomic Santa Claus and that whenever a gov- 
ernmental agency spends a dollar, that dollar 
must ultimately come from the pocket of some 
individual taxpayer. In other words, we can- 
not make our nation prosperous by govern- 
mental spending. 

Takes Doles from Business 

We need to take doles away from all busi- 
ness groups and make all business projects 
stand on their own feet. In transportation 
alone the taxpayers are furnishing a subsidy 
of 3166 million dollars annually, or consider- 
ably more than we are paying for all tax-sup- 
ported education. If the commercial motor 
vehicle industry paid one-fourth of what it is 
now getting for nothing from the taxpayers, 
it would not be necessary to curb public edu- 
cation in the United States. 

30 Billions of Debt Must be Cancelled 

The total internal debt (governmental and 
private) in the United States is 237 billion dol- 
lars, while the real wealth is not in excess of 
201 billion. This means that our internal debts 
are greater than our wealth and that at least 
30 billion of this internal debt—primarily 
private debts—must come out by way of can- 
cellation. 

Shun AIl Inflation 

Less than 8 percent of our business trans- 
actions use money, and over 92 percent bank- 
ing credit. Our problem is not more money, 
but restoration of confidence and then exist- 
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ing credit facilities can function. However, we 
need to learn from the proven experience in 
Germany to shun all inflation ideas like a 
deadly pestilence, and insist on maintaining an 
honest currency. 

Constitution a Formula 

The United States Constitution represents 
the biggest single contribution ever made to 
men’s law thinking. The United States Con- 
stitution does not stand in the way of social 
progress, but is a formulation of Living-To- 
gether law principles for guiding legislative 
and executive action. Our Constitution is not 
a fixed answer to a social problem, but rather 
a formula to solve new problems as new crises 
arise. 

Up to the time that our forefathers set up 
our Constitution, law had come from the top 
down to the group thru the edict of a King, 
or the assumed edict of a deity. The United 
States Constitution represents the first in- 
stance where the group itself decided what the 
law should be, and then by ballot box consent 
superimposed that law on itself with the 
further provision that it put into the Consti- 
tution the provision that by Amendment it 
could be kept in step with the changing social 
order. 

The only thing today that stands between 
economic chaos and a land of plenty for all 
willing to work is one Constitutional Amend- 
ment that would authorize the setting up of 
self-governing, voluntary, cooperative Trade 
Associations for the various industries, made 
up of representatives of capital and labor. 
Each Association would do its own planning of 
production and marketing programs and es- 
tablish its own fair prices, with the restric- 
tion that all actions would automatically be 
reviewable in United States District Courts. 


RESEARCH AND PROPAGANDA 
Fred C. Ayer 


variably associated in the public mind 

with factual data, honesty of purpose, 
and unbiased attitude, it is not a matter of 
surprise to discover that the more astute 
propagandists are claiming that their partic- 
ular doctrines are based on the results of re- 
search. The time has come when our numer- 
ous laboratory and experimental schools need 
to point out with considerably more discrim- 
ination than they have used in the past, the 
features of their several programs which are 
truly experimental from those which are pure- 
ly demonstrative of some special point of 
view or educational philosophy. Not that 
there is no justifiable place for demonstration 
or even for pure propaganda in connection 
with the activities of experimental schools, but 
it is highly undesirable for these to masquer- 
ade in the clothes of critical research. Re- 
search is sufficiently burdened with its own 


66] Naviably a as research is almost in- 


technical difficulties without carrying the ad- 
ditional load of pioneering and publicity.” 
“There is a definite movement in the United 
States to deny the place of research as a par- 
ticularly significant factor in curriculum mak- 
ing. It is claimed that the question of 
values is one for philosophy to answer and not 
for research. . . The critics of research 
should keep well in mind that the theory of 
values rests very largely in these modern days 
upon the outcomes of scientific method. One’s 
particular faith in the values of astrology, 
palm reading, and peruna on the one hand, or 
in medicine, religion, and education on the 
other, is profoundly affected by one’s familiar- 
ity with the results of scientific research in 


these several areas. Philosophy may blaze 
new trails in many directions, but the main 
highways will eventually be laid out and guide- 
marked by research.” 
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FEELING, KNOWING, DOING AS RE. 
SULTS OF INSTRUCTION 
Ralph Van Hoesen 


N THE FUTURE our educational goals 

will be stated in broader terms, subject 

offerings will be enriched, and much more 
emphasis will be given to the objective evalu- 
ation of the results of instruction. Perhaps 
for purposes of classification these goals may 
be divided into three groups as folows: (1) 
dispositions, including attitudes, appreciations, 
interests, and ideals, or the feeling side; (2) 
knowledge, or information, or the knowing 
side; (3) skills, or the doing side. 

The greater complexity in our social pat- 
tern and the increasing emphasis upon the 
education of the whole child have increased 
the teacher’s responsibility and have made it 
necessary that the curriculum should provide 
dynamic experiences of a wide variety that 
will call for a functional exercise of the will, 
the memory, the feelings, and the reasoning 
power. This activity should combine the 
scientific and the artistic to make certain that 
the school is an instrumentality in the de- 
velopment of an 
pattern. 


GUIDANCE A MAJOR OBLIGATION 
M. R. Trabue 


HE MOST important development of re- 
= cent years has been a growth in the rec- 

ognition that guidance is one of the major 
obligations of a college. This obligation, while 
still not recognized by most colleges and pro- 
fessors, cannot be escaped. Every student who 
is admitted to a college has a right to expect 
intelligent guidance in making those adjust- 
ments which will enable him to make the best 
possible use of his native characteristics in 
the service of his community and nation. The 
state which grants a charter to a college like- 
wise expects that college to guide the students 
it accepts into more wholesome adjustments 
to society than those young people would 
otherwise make. It is encouraging to note that 
this obligation of the college is gradually 
being recognized. 


PERMANENT TENURE LAWS IMPAIR 
PUBLIC WELFARE 
Fred C. Ayer 


INCE the number of competent teachers 

who are arbitrarily dismissed because no 

tenure law exists is much smaller than the 
number of inefficient teachers who are retained 
under a permanent tenure law, the welfare of 
more pupils is impaired when a tenure law 
is in effect. Moreover, the mere fact that a 
teacher is successful is no guaranty that he 
will remain successful. No teacher should 
object, after passing the probationary period, 
to a re-evaluation of his services every three 
or four years. In this way he would still 
have the advantages of permanency and would 
not be tempted to “settle back on his oars and 
drift with the tide.” 


increasingly better social 
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THANKS, HARRY 
—WHY YES I'D 
JUST LOVE TO GO 


HELLO, MARY! MY 
BUT YOU'RE 
LOOKING PRETTY 
THESE DAYS 





Getting Bills Off Your Mind 
Is A Grand Beauty Treatment 


**T certainly feel 10 years younger, with all those 
nagging bills paid, and I guess I must look it, 
too, because I’ve had many more ‘dates’ this 
winter than I had last year when I was so wor- 
ried,” says the young teacher. And there are 
hundreds of school teachers who could tell you 
that getting money worries off their minds by 
the ‘“‘Household Plan for Schoolteachers’”’ 
proved to be a grand “‘beauty treatment.” 

There’s nothing like paying off old bills and 
getting a fresh start, for improving one’s spirits 
and appearance. A teacher can borrow by mail 
in complete confidence—use this coupon. No 
inquiry will be made of friends, relatives or 
school superiors. Or, call or phone our nearest 
office—TODAY! 

FINANCE 


H 0 U S EHO LD CORPORATION 


Locally Managed Household Offices in 3 Missouri Cities 

KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 
2ndFl.,ShankmanBldg. 19th Floor Railway Ex- 

3119 Troost Ave. change Bldg., Olive St., 
2nd Fl., TheDierksBldg. between 6th and 7th 


1006 Grand Ave. 4th Fl., Missouri Thea- 
ST. JOSEPH tre <1 eee North 
4th Fl., Tootle Bldg. Grand Blvd. 


Household charges the low monthly rate set by 
the Missouri law, 2%4% on unpaid balances only 


FREE—Booklet and Application Blank 


Send today for free copy of * *The Household Plan for Teachers,’ 
specimen application blank and other information. Mail coupon NOW! 
A 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

(Mail to nearest HOUSEHOLD office) 
Please mail me, free of charge, your brochure 
“The Household Plan for Schoolteachers’’ 
and specimen application blank. I understand 
that this places me under no obligation to 
negotiate a loan. 
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NO INHERENT CONFLICT BETWEEN STATE CENTRALIZATION AND 
THE SMALLER UNIT 
A. F. Harman 


HERE is no necessary, inherent conflict 

between a strong centralized state de- 

partment of education and the smaller 
unit. There are certain well-defined minimum 
requirements for the certification of teachers. 
But there is nothing to prevent the largest 
city in the state or the smallest unit of con- 
trol from modifying, expanding or improving 
upon state regulations. There is apparently 
no record of abuse of authority by any state 
where a strong centralized organization exists. 


There are those who fear unholy and entang- 
ling political alliances, if authority is placed 
in strong state centralized departments of 
education, but those who wait for a separa- 
tion of education and politics will wish and 
wait in vain. We cannot hope to take educa- 
tion out of politics. We should not hope to 
take politics out of education, for education 
is a problem of citizenship and politics, prop- 
erly conceived, is the science of citizenship. 


IMPROVE RURAL SCHOOLS INDIRECTLY 
E. E. Evans 


HE IMPROVEMENTS which must be 
made in our rural education can be made 
just as well by indirection as they can 
by county direction. If, for instance. when 
the laws are passed setting un the means for 
the distribution of state school] funds (whether 
they be state derived or part state derived 
and part federal support) certain standards of 


attendance and teacher preparation be estab- 
lished, then by indirection we will eliminate 
the rural schools with one, two, or three pupils 


and the rural schools with inadequately trained 
teachers. The school district has not yet ex- 
isted that would insist on maintaining low 
standards at financial cost to the district. 


SOCIAL DEMANDS OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


Paul T. 


HE TEST of good teaching of social 
studies is not only the development of in- 
telligent citizens of large organized 
groups like the city and nation but also the 
development of persons who can meet the 
social] demands of every day living in the 
home, the shop, and the neighborhood. 
The personal relations within the family, 
the small club or society, the neighborhood, 
the school, the place of business are matters 


Rankin 


of real significance to every person. ‘Indeed 
the problems involved in the intimate con- 
tacts of every day life require action more 
frequently and bv larger numbers of people 
than do the problems associated with more 
remote contacts in governmental, regional, and 
racial groups. The evidence from many sides 
points to the need of developine power to live 
effectively and agreeably with those with 
whom one comes in daily contact. 


SOME VICTORY FOR HUMANITY 
Payson Smith 


T WAS a great victory for humanity, won 
| centuries of effort, when in this Re- 

public, the people secured for themselves 
the power of self rule. It was another victory 
for humanity that was won by those who 
planned and established a scheme of educa- 
tion designed to make self-government a suc- 
cess. But, without any doubt whatever, there 
are victories still to be won to the end that 
the fruits of these other victories may be 
further advanced and assured. There is the 
victory to be won of a more nearly universal 
knowledge of the historv and meaning of that 
government; there is the victory to be won 
of the more firmly fixing of intelligent faith 
in that government; of establishing such a 
quality of faith as will permit examination, 
scrutiny, and criticism of that government for 
the sake of its improvement; there is the vic- 
tory to be won of the consecration of citizen- 
ship to unselfish interest and service in pub- 


lic affairs. All of these are in the list of those 
immediate services that lie in the way of the 
publie schools. ; 

To the advancement of these purposes, I 
suggest briefly these three fundamental 
things: 

Institutions Are For Service. 

First, that it is and must be accepted that 
all the schools should in their teaching start 
with the premise that American political in- 
stitutions are basically designed to serve the 
American people better than any others can 
do. The people of this countrv support the 
schools and they send their children to them 
in the expectation that the schools can, and 
will make more certain the successful oner- 
ation of a scheme of government achieved at 
rreat cost and sustained by repeated sacrifices 
It has been, is, and must be, a fully accepted 
responsibility of education to see that each 
generation of citizens has the clearest pos- 
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MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


New from cover to cover. Backed by a century of 
leadership. William Allan Neilson, President of 
Smith College, Editor in Chief, heads the most 
authoritative staff of editors ever organized. Con- 
tains 600,000 entries—the greatest amount of in- 
formation ever put into one volume— 122,000 


more entries than any other dictionary. 12,000 
terms illustrated. Magnificent plates in color 
and half tone. Thousands of encyclopedic ar- 
ticles 3,350 pages. Write for free, illustrated 
pamphlet containing specimen pages, color 
plates, and full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY second Edition 
pi” 


sible understanding of the origin, develop- 
ment, and purposes of the American govern- 
ment. 











Ideals Should React on Realities. 

Second, if the victory for clean and ef- 
ficient government is to be achieved, then we 
must be more effective in bringing the ideals 
of youth into such reaction upon the realities 
of life that life will be bettered and youth not 
disappointed. The chasm that yawns between 
the idealism of youth and the realities which 
the world presents is too wide to be whole- 
some. In the realm of political conduct we 
teach youth on a high plane. We teach the 
structure of government; we explain the ideal 
way in which governmental machinery should 
work; we select and present with all possible 
emphasis the heroic incidents of our history; 
we enlarge upon the principles of equality, 
justice, and fair play. All this is as it should 
be so far as it goes. Then come, however, 
those years of early adulthood when all this 
teaching comes into collision with the actual 
practices of the contemporary world. Per- 
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An Experience Curriculum in English 





Today’s English offers a program 
of rich and varied experiences for 
achieving today’s curriculum objec- 
tives. 


Today’s English is organized into 
units of activity and expression rather 
than into the conventional chapters. 
It is truly an experience curriculum 
in English. 


By Trabue-Goodrich-Springsteed. 


Grades 3-8. Six-book and three- 
book _ editions. Workbooks for 
grades 3-6. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
323 East 23d Street, Chicago, Ill. 




















haps, there is no moment in the entire life 
span of greater significance so far as govern- 
ment is concerned than the one in which the 
realities of our American political life break 
with full force upon the structure of those 
youthful ideals which the school has helped 
to build. 

There are those who seem to fee] that young 
people should not know about some of the 
seamy and sordid elements of our public life, 
that they should be kept as long as possible 
in contemplation of the lives of the founding 
fathers and as long as possible away from 
the lives of the confounded sons. Not so! 
If we have enough confidence in an eighteen 
to twenty-one year old youth to place present- 
ly on his shoulders the responsibility of being 
a citizen. we should have enough confidence 
to help him to discuss franklv and squarely 
the problems as well as the duties which at 
the age of twenty-one he will share with us. 

The only way to reduce the danger that 
comes to the prospective citizen in the moment 
of impact between idealism and reality, the 
only way of capitalizing the enthusiasms of 
vouth for the benefit of government is not 
only to permit, but to encourage in our higher 
schools a frank and open anproach to the 
realities of our political problems exactly as 
they exist. the bad alone with the good. 
Comes a time in the life of these youne neople 
when the circumference of their interests is 
wide enonch to include the doines of their 
cities and states. and of the Republic. Into 
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that circumference let there come all the 
knowledge that is appropriate to it, and into 
that circumference let there come the oppor- 
tunity for the mind of youth to operate in 
scrutiny, in approval, in criticism, and in con- 
structive thought. 

Freedom of Discussion, 

In the third place, it is utterly essential, 
not only for the progress, but for the very 
preservation of American government that 
there be safe-guarded, particularly in our 
higher schools, the widest possible freedom of 
research, inquiry, and discussion. American 
education cannot win continuing victories in 
behalf of humanity except through education, 
responsible representative government is to be 
subjected to continuous study and to construc- 
tive criticism. It is not only not necessary 
that the youth of America should be taught 
that the structure of their government is a 
completed thing, but it is thoroughly danger- 
ous to our institutions that any such theory 
should be accepted. There ought to be enough 
reliance upon the essential ability of the race 
to take care of its interests to justify de- 
liberate instruction to the effect that modi- 
fication and change are essential even to the 
continued existence of popular rule. 

Just as the teacher must be accepted as 
a conservator of truth, so he must likewise 
be accepted as one who believes in the further 
pursuit of it. These functions of the teacher 
are possible only where freedom is present. 
This issue is not one to be lightly treated. 
Contradictory as the statement seems, Free- 
dom itself is not free. Freedom is a precious 
thing, the most costly, perhaps, the race has 
in its possession. Whatever we have of free- 
dom has been purchased at great price, price 
paid in blood, and treasure, and through cen- 
turies of human strife and agony. Costly to 
get, yet at how pitifully cheap a price it can 
be sold! 

Among all the freedoms, none is more im- 
portant than the freedom of the intellect to 
work upon every possible solution of every 
proposed problem, and nowhere else is this 
freedom to work upon problems more im- 
portant than in that field in which men are 
contriving to establish through government 
their peace, their security, their protection, 
and their welfare. Freedom in education is 
not to be coveted as the prerogative of an in- 
dividual, it is the only guarantee society can 
have of its own security and procress. If 
then, education in America is to achieve more 
victories for humanity, the victory most 
precious of all that has yet been won, the 
liberty to use the faculties of the mind, must 
be preserved! 





(From page 126) 
so, and the Red Cross, in meeting its char- 
tered obligation to prevent suffering and death, 
will continue to combat carelessness and neg- 
ligence in the home on the part of both par- 
ents and children. 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY 
GRADES An Increase in Enrollment 


Herbert B. Bruner of Nearly 300% in Ten Years at 

OT ONLY is it wise to introduce pupils 
No the elementary grades to certain ele- SU. M M ER SESSI ON 
ments of social and economic problems, 


but it is imperative that we do so. If another WASHINGTON 


generation grows up as ignorant as we adults 


are of the social and economic forces which V RSI T Y 
have caused the debacle through which we U N I E S 

have been passing for the last six years, much Th : larity of the Summer 
of the blame can be laid at the doors of our Scanian of Widdianten Walesa is due 
schools, It is a well-known fact of child psy- to the broad selection of graduate, under- 
chology that the conceptions of the child in graduate and professional courses, care- 
regard to the world undergo decided develop- fully selected faculty, dormitory facil- 


ities on an attractive campus, and the 


ment from early years to adulthood. It is advantages of contact with a large city. 


true, also, although not in the same sense, that 


the conceptions of the adult regarding the Classes from June 15 to July 24, 1936 
world are colored and sometimes radically For Bulletin, Address Isidor Loeb, Director of 
changed by shifting conditions year after year. Summer Session, Room 206, Duncker Hall. 


There are, too, wide differences of opinion f 

among our leading economists and sociologists W ASHINGTON 
regarding the solution of some of these prob- 
lems. Think of it, even Congress is not cer- 

tain! If we wait until the prospective learner UNIVERSITY 
is able to master all of the elements of many ; ; ‘ 

of these problems, we shall be a long time in St. Louis, Missouri 
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Early History of University City Schools 


V. Carl Ilgen, Pershing School, University City, Mo. 


sity City will celebrate its twenty-fifth 
anniversary on the night of February 21, 
1936, with an appropriate program under the 
direction of the present Board of Education of 
University City. Exactly twenty-five years 
ago the following group of thirteen freehold- 
ers met in the Egyptian Building to establish 
a system of public education for University 
City: . 
E. G. Lewis John W. Lewis 
D. S. Ralston F. W. Shipley 
Allan J. Showers Luther T. Ward 
Nickolas Lamb, Jr. H. J. Hopkins 


4 PUBLIC SCHOOL system of Univer- 


Edward Grueninger F. L. Harris 
James F. Coyle Pinckney French 
F. V. Putnam 


These men had seen the need of an organized 
school system since no provision for schools 
had been made in the organization of Univer- 
sity City, which was incorporated on Septem- 
ber 4, 1906. 

The following were elected to serve as mem- 
bers of the first Board of Education: 


Charles A. Block Luther T. Ward 
William L. Myers Prof. Frank Hamsher 
Harry M. Fisher Dr. John Green 


Previously educational facilities had been 
provided for pupils residing in University 
City by the Ferguson School, which was es- 
tablished in 1868, and Lenox Hall, a private 
seminary for girls at the corner of Trinity 
and Washington Avenues, which was founded 
in 1909. 

The Ferguson School was located on Olive 
Street Road, somewhat east of Hanley Road 
and west of what was known as Grueninger’s 
Seven Mile House. Mr. D. K. Ferguson, presi- 
dent of the Mechanics’ Bank in St. Louis do- 
nated the school site. Records compiled by 
William L. Thomas in his “History of St. 


Louis County” reveal that the following 
teachers served the district: 
Joseph Gehrman 1868-1869 
Charles F. Gunther 1869-1870 
Victor Spiegelberg 1870-1895. 


For the similar periods the following indi- 
viduals constituted the Boards of Directors: 


1868-1869 
Theodore Rinkel, Ignatz Englert, Joseph 
Cavanaugh, Edward Rekart, John Gruen- 
inger 


1869-1870 


Henry Norte, John J. Sutter, John Loeb- 
lein, William Englert, John Lanigan 


1870-1895 
George Rinkel, Jr., John J. O’Brien, Frank 
J. Capitan, Owen J. Hannon, Angelo J. 
Nuytens. 


Other principals who served the Ferguson 
School were J. T. Rapp, John P. Ossenfort, 
and J. Cofer. It was during the principalship 
of J. Cofer that the University City School 
District was organized. The Ferguson school 
was manned by Principal J. Cofer and three 
assistants, each of whom taught two grades. 

The first Board of Education of University 
City, elected in 1911, replaced the “Schoo! 
Board” of District No. 33, St. Louis County 
Rural School, known as the Ferguson School. 
The members of the latter board were: 

Luke Lamb, President; 
Edward Grueninger, Clerk; 
E. C. Wheaton, Director. 

The new Board of Education in 1911 em- 
ployed John D. Luther as Superintendent of 
Schools. He supervised the Ferguson School 
which contained four rooms, the Bartmer 
School at 6600 Bartmer Avenue which con- 
tained two rooms, and a temporary school that 
was opened in the fall of 1911 in the Frazier 
Flat on Delmar Boulevard. 

The Ferguson School was redecorated and 
improved and a new building known as the 
Delmar building was built on Kingsland at 
Delmar in 1913. 

Additional buildings were provided for the 
public education of University City so that at 
its twenty-fifth anniversary the school build- 
ings of University City are as follows: Delmar- 
Harvard, Pershing, Flynn Park, Daniel Boone, 
Hawthorne, Jackson Park, Junior High 
School and the Senior High School. 

Among the various principals of the Fer- 
guson School there is one who was outstand- 
ing for his intellectual and linguistic attain- 
ments and the unusual role he played in the 
community. This principal was Victor Spiegel- 
berg, born in Bremen, Germany, in 1847. He 
came to this country in 1865. Following a bit 
of travel he settled in St. Louis, taught at 
Reher’s Commercial College, St. Louis Univer- 
sity, and the St. Louis Mercantile College, with 
Harvey Spencer, a son of the founder of the 
Spencerian system of penmanship. In 1870 
he accepted the principalship of the Ferguson 
School and served it for a period of nearly 
twenty-six years. 

Professor Spiegelberg, or “the schoolmaster” 
as he called himself, had an unusual list of 
achievements to his credit. He founded the 
Saengerbund at Clayton, the St. Louis County 
Farmers’ League and was of assistance in in- 
augurating the St. Louis County Fair and in 
promoting other farmer organizations. Pro- 
fessor Spiegelberg was president of the St. 
Louis County Teachers’ Library Association, 
Secretary of the Teachers’ Benevolent Society 
and Secretary of the Old Settlers’ Association. 
He was considered quite a linguist, having 
mastered seven languages and achieved a pro- 
ficiency in Latin and Greek. In addition to 
these achievements he often served as a dele- 
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gate to the county and state conventions of 
the Democratic party. 

One of the last achievements of Professor 
Victor Spiegelberg before retiring in 1896 was 
the organization of the Fergusonians. It was 
composed of former students of the Ferguson 
School. During 1896 James A. Murphy and 
Henry Autenrieth were president and secre- 
tary of the organization respectively. An old 
invitation card contains the announcement of 
the “First Reception and Tea Party” of the 
Fergusonians Feb. 27, 1897, at Gottlieb Roth’s 
Hall. 

Much has been said about the unusual hob- 
bies of Professor Victor Spiegelberg. The two 
most interesting are tree planting and the 
burial of treasure bottles. Many of the trees 
planted in the vicinity of the Ferguson School 
were the result of planting by the pupils of 
Professor Victor Spiegelberg. Today there 
can be found on Olive Street Road a number 
of trees whose existence is due to the hobby 
of this school man. A circular group of 
twelve trees planted on the school grounds in 
1893 were christened “The Twelve Apostles.” 
Other trees bore the names of the presidents 
of the United States, beginning with Wash- 
ington and continuing to Cleveland. Trees 
were also named for school directors. Tree 
planting was an annual occasion and performed 
with considerable ceremony. Prominent people 
were also considered in the history of the 
tree planting plan. Among the numerous 
trees planted there have been a Garfield oak, 
a George Rinkel and a Dr. O’Brien weeping 
willow, a Sutter maple, and one for Professor 
Spiegelberg himself, a Spiegelberg hickory. 

Professor Victor Spiegelberg often defrayed 
the cost of these trees and many times offered 
cash prizes of $5.00 and $10.00 to the pupils 
who would plant the most trees within a speci- 
fied time. 

Another hobby of “the old schoolmaster” 
was the burying of “historical bottles” in the 
school yard. Into these bottles were placed 
records and papers that were considered of 
interest to following generations. They served 
as cornerstone markers for specific periods. 
The bottles were sealed hermetically. Pupils 
of the various classes assembled the informa- 
tion for these bottles, the names of all the 
pupils in the class, the history of the school, 
a list of the teachers and school directors, a 
map of the school district, a sketch of the 
school house and the school room with indica- 
tions of each pupil’s seat, excerpts from daily 
papers, etc. 

Many of these bottles are supposed to have 
been buried on the school grounds. What in- 
teresting information concerning the school 
life of years ago they would furnish if found 
today. 

Among the many pupils taught by Professor 
Spiegelberg should be mentioned George W. 
Rinkel, James A. Murphy, William Heapes, 
the Gannons, the four Fairhams, three Cooks, 
the Washes, Schiens from Chesterfield, the 
Hezels from Creve Cour, Emil and Dan Dosen- 
bach, Henry and Fred Autenrieth. 
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DEAN IRION HONORED 


At the final meeting of the Deans of Col- 
leges and Departments of Education held in 
St. Louis on February 23, Dean Theo. W. H. 
Irion, School of Education, University of Mis- 
souri, was unanimously elected president of 
the organization for the ensuing year. 

The discussions previous to the final meet- 
ing had grown out of a question raised by 
Dean Irion, viz., the defining of the distinctive 
functions of schools of education in univer- 
sities of varying sizes and types. The con- 
tinued study of this problem was approved 
and the new president was instructed to use 
the resources of the Association in its pro- 
motion. 

The Association includes the state univer- 
sities, land grant colleges, and several en- 
dowed universities, by invitation. 

Dean Irion believes that the proposed study 
in all its implied relations may require more 
than one year of study. He is assuming the 
leadership of the task with the idea that this 
year a good beginning will be made in a 
study of the types of work done, the policies 
underlying administration, and the relation- 
ships with other educational agencies. The 
results of the investigation will be the theme 
for discussion at the meeting of the Associa- 
tion next February. 





PRESIDENT FAIR ELECTED TO HEAD 
ASSOCIATION 


_At its annual meeting in St. Louis the Na- 
tional Association of State Teachers Colleges 
elected Dr. Eugene Fair, President of the N. E. 
Mo. State Teachers College as its president. 
Dr. Fair had served this Association as its 
president for several years preceding 1935-36. 
He retired from its leadership in 1935. He 
was kept from the St. Louis meeting by ill- 
ness. His recall to leadership of this group 
is nothing less than a glowing tribute to his 
sterling qualities and an expression of the 
high esteem in which he is held by his fellows. 





DISCARDED CAR FRAMES USED AS 
FRAMEWORK FOR GYMNASIUM 

At Garard, Texas, Superintendent Paul S. 
Rogers is using the frames of discarded au- 
tomobiles as the steel structure for a school 
gymnasium. A photograph shows the roof 
girders and its framework constructed from 
discarded remnants of auto frames. The total 
cost of the skeletal steel work according to 
Superintendent Rogers was $90.30 for the car 
frames and other material used. 


Pan American Day, April 14, has been fixed 
by proclamations of the President of the 
United States, and of the Presidents of the 
twenty Republics of Latin America. The Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C., U. S. A., 
will furnish gratis materials on which Pan 
American programs can be based by educa- 
tional institutions, chambers of commerce, 
women’s clubs, and other civic groups. 

The Easter Conference of Handicraft 
Teachers of England will be held in Rochester, 
Kent, April 11-15, 1936. Particulars can be 
had from Mr. E. Holden, Secretary of the Edu- 
cational Crafts Section of the World Federa- 
tion, whose address is: Hillcroft, Lonsdale 
Road, 2, Gloucester, England. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt has written 
Uel W. Lamkin, Secretary-General of the 
World Federation, endorsing strongly the ob- 
servance of World Goodwill Day as sponsored 
by the Federation. The letter says, in part: 
“My understanding is that in a wise, prac- 
tical way your organization is engaged in fos- 
tering the good neighbor policy, the value of 
which I have had occasion to emphasize.” 

The World Federation has prepared a Cer- 
tificate of Award to be issued to schools hold- 
ing programs on May 18, 1936, in recognition 
of outstanding interest in World Goodwill. 





UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


ISITING PROFESSORS from 25 leading 

universities in the United States will 

augment the resident faculty staff of 123 
members during the 31st summer session of 
The University of Southern California which 
opens June 19. 

Classes representing 431 courses are sched- 
uled in more than 30 academic departments of 
the college curriculum. 

Plans for supplementary educational facil- 
ities include conducted trips to Catalina Is- 
land and Ensenada, in old Mexico, it was an- 
nounced by Lester B. Rogers, Dean of the 
summer.session. The Los Angeles Museum 
adjoins the campus; the Huntington Library 
and Art Galleries; Hollywood Bowl; old Span- 
ish missions and Olvera street; the Pilgrim- 
age Plav: Mount Wilson Observatory: the 
Griffith Planetarium, and many other cultural 
centers are open to the students. 

Beaches, mountain resorts, golf courses, and 
motion picture studios offer a wide range of 
activity, with special tours to be conducted 
by The University of Southern California. 
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ROCKY MT IEACHERS 
AGENCY 
410 U. 8S. Nat. Bank Bidg., Denver, Cole. 





Apply, 





GOOD TEACHERS AGAIN IN DEMAND 


Rural to College Inclusive. 
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3 Special Territory West of Miss. Free Booklet “How Te 


etc.” 50c to non-members. Unexcelled Service. 
WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mer. 
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Largest in the West. 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 


ALBERT FORWARD TO eh PAY. 


The best school systems throughout the country, 
both public and private, request us to recom- 
mend teachers to them. Excellent teachers are 
always in demand. 
Address 1200 Steger Building, 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 























Two-thirds 1935 place- 











ments a, “- a, A yee over 1934. Calls 
TEACHERS AGENCY “Correspondent” Agencies: 
50th Anniversary E. T. Duffield, 535-5th Ave., N. Y. 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. Alta B. Collier, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 
= — — —— ——— — — 














There are no better schools 
in the United States than 
those with which we work. 
We do an especially fine bus- 
iness in the Chicago suburbs. 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON, 
Member National Association Teachers Agencies 


We fill all types of positions 
from Nursery School to 
University. Teacher situ- 
ation unquestionably’ the 
best it has been since 1929. 


CHICAGO 





oa 











TEACHERS’ 
SERVICE BUREAU 


6635 Delmar, St. Louis, Mo. 


Professional 
Enroll now—Fee reduced to only $1.00. Personal 
Service by Field Men. 
part or full time representatives. 


advancement obtained for teachers. 








School men wanted for | 








GEOGRAPHY SECTION OF M. S. T. A. 
APPROVE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS. 


At the November meeting of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, the Geography 
Section approved the following: 


That requirements for teaching geography 
in the schools of Missouri be as follows: 


1. To fulfill requirements for elementary 
school teaching, 6 to 8 hours of college 
work in geographical science. 


2. To fulfill minimum requirements for sec- 
ondary school teaching in any field, 5 to 
6 hours of college work in geographical 
science, 


8. To fulfill specific requirements for teach- 
ing geography in the secondary school, 
at least a minor (15 to 18 hours) of col- 
lege work in geographical science. 


4. To fulfill requirements for teaching geog- 
raphy in the junior college, a major (at 
least 24 hours) work in geographical 
science. 


A committee was appointed to transmit this 
tesolution to the geography teachers in Mis- 
souri Colleges and to request that such teach- 
‘rs make serious effort in their respective 
areas to bring about the desired requirements. 
Sam T. Bratton. 












Bass offers thisbrand new 400 W att— 
ede AMPRO 16 mm Projector on 
ree pay Money Guarantee 
on easy rn $99.50 
RENT FILMS. Sendfornew BASS 
16mm Free Film Catalog listing hun- 
dreds of Educational, Religious and 
«% Z Comic Films. Write Dept. P. 
BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
179 W. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 








TEACHERS WANTED 
A limited number of Superintendents, 
Principals and teachers having the use 
of a car can earn from $240 up for eight 
weeks work during summer vacation. 
For particulars write Dept. 701, 3301 
Arthington St., Chicago, Ill. 




















BOOK REVIEWS IN BRIEF 

WORK AND PLAY WITH WORDS, by 
Wright and Parkinson. List price 48c, Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. This book 
is unique in several particulars. It is a “com- 
plete course of spelling from the second grade 
to the eighth grade inclusive.” There are 140 
pages of lesson material in large type, sixteen 
pages of suggestions to teachers in small type. 
Word lists occupy the right hand page, the left 
hand being filled with directions for pupil ac- 
tivity. These activities serve as motivation 
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BOOKS 


TO MEET MODERN SCHOOL NEEDS 
? 


GEOGRAPHY TEXT WORKBOOKS 
Home Journeys 56c Western Continents 56c 
World Journeys 56c Eastern Continents 56c 
Junior High School Geography 72c 
e 


NATURE STUDY AND HEALTH BOOKS 
Grades One and Two, for teachers 80c 
‘Grade 3 60c Grade 5 80c 
Grade 4 68c Grade 6 80c 


Notebooks for 3, 4, 5, & 6 @ 40c 
Science for Junior High School $1.40 


STORIES FOR GRADES 2 TO 8 

Our Farm Babies 80c Other Farm Babies 80c 
It Happened in South Africa (1936) 1.00 
It Happened in Australia (1936) 1.00 


Write for information and catalog 


ts McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Bloomington, IIl. 





material and material for exciting word in- 
terest. The book is based on research, experi- 
mentation, and the practices of excellent 
teachers. Its organization is psychological, 
systematic, and simple. Its development is 
progressive and interlocking throughout. It 
maintains a balance between child interest and 
course requirements. The spelling is corre- 
lated throughout with other school subjects 
and the child’s out of school environment. It 
is a fascinating study in methods. 


CHAMPION ARITHMETIC, Grade Seven, 
Book Three, by Brown, Mirick, Guy, Eldredge. 
Published by Row, Peterson and Company. 
Price 88c. Filled with material exemplifying 
computational, informational, psychological 
and_ sociological functions of arithmetic. 
Champion Arithmetics are now in a three book 
series, Books One, Two and Three covering 
the whole field of elementary arithmetic. 


THOSE WHO DARED, by Carrie Hunter 
Willis and Lucy S. Saunders. Published by 
the University of North Carolina Press at 
Chapel Hill. This is a series of well told fas- 
cinatingly illustrated stories of explorers, in- 
ventors, and pioneers from the sailing of Co- 
lumbus to the stirring days of the Pony Ex- 
press told in the language of the fourth and 
fifth grade level. Useful supplementary read- 
ings are listed and activities appealing to chil- 
dren suggested. The price of the book to 
schools is 60c per copy. 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND NATION, 
by Tryon, Lingley, Morehouse. A _ revised 
edition published by Ginn and Company. Price 
$1.72. This book is designed for upper ele- 
mentary and junior high school grades, organ- 
ized by divisions chronologically and by study 
units topically. Exercises of the thinking and 
doing type follow each unit. The book pre- 
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1936 SUMMER SESSION 
Enjoy Summer Study in the shadow 
of the Rockies 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in regular 


and special university subjects. { Special courses 
for teachers and administrators. § Conferences, 
lectures on today's social, economic, and educa- 
tional problems. {[ Metropolitan advantages and 
mile-high climate. { Planned recreation in snow- 
capped Rockies. {Low railroad rates. 

For Summer School Bulletin address 


Dept. M. University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 


Ist Term: June 15 to July 17 
2nd Term: July 20 to Aug. 21 


sents a unified story of the life of the people 
of the United States. 


PROGRESS IN ENGLISH, Book II, by 
Clark and Knox. 492 pages of text published 
by Doubleday, Doran & Co. Catalogue price 
$1.40. This is the second book of a series, the 
first of which was published several years 
ago and met with notable success. This Book 
II is for upper classes in high school and has 
the same clarity and directness characteristic 
of Book I. The grammatical and the rhetor- 
ical instruction in the book is limited strictly 
to functional material. The style, the exercises 
and the general content of the book are ample 
evidence that its authors are real teachers and 
know how to infuse the pages of their book 
with their own skill. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE CITI- 
ZEN, by Hill. 637 pages. Published by Ginn 
and Company. Designed for training in civics, 
economics, citizenship and vocational educa- 
tional opportunity which direct the develop- 
ment of social intelligence in boys and girls. 
The text has a readable quality rarely equalled. 


A SURVEY OF SCIENCE, Man’s Control 
of His Environment, by Powers, Neuner, and 
Bruner. 750 pages of text material. Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company. Price $1.60. The 
underlying theme of this book is the extent to 
which man has learned to control the forces 
of his environment. It is organized in large 
units of work each of which develops some 
important scientific concept through problem 
situations of genuine interest and importance. 
Some of its evident qualities which recom- 
mend it are its unit previews, its smoothly 
developed chapters, its summaries, its things 
to do and its glossary of scientific work. It 
is aptly and abundantly illustrated. 
























































| THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


' OF MISSOURI are Service 
Institutions for Missouri 


They are well-established, well-equipped, well-manned 
institutions having unexcelled ratings. Thousands of 
teachers in service avail themselves of the opportun- 
ities afforded by the Summer Sessions, whose dates are 


as follows: 


KIRKSVILLE - -  - Junel to August 7 
WARRENSBURG -— - June 8to August 13 
CAPE GIRARDEAU - May 26to July 31 
SPRINGFIELD - -  - June 1 to August 6 
MARYVILLE - -  - June2 to August 6 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE: 
Dean L. A. EUBANK, Kirksville 
PRESIDENT E. L. HENprICKs, Warrensburg 
PRESIDENT W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau 
PRESIDENT Roy EL Lis, Springfield 
PRESIDENT UeL W. LAMKIN, Maryville 


Students may enter at the middle of the Spring Term, 


the term now in progress. 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


By BURLESON, CASH, and MCCORKLE 
This is a new series of Language workbooks for the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades. 
Adventures in Language are not dependent on any textbook but will be 
found complete enough to supply a thorough year's 
course in Language in each grade without the use of 





an accompanying textbook. Or they may be used ADVENTURES 
with any textbook as a reference book. IN LANGUAGE 
These workbooks are infinitely more attractive rae } ; a 


than any others in the field. They are the work of 
experienced teachers and the material has been tested 
in the schools supervised by these teachers. 


Adventures in Language focus attention on the 
following five topics:— 


1. Sentence sense. This is the most im- 3. Punctuation and capitalization. These 
portant of all language topics; in fact it is are mechanical details but are fundamental 
the master-topic. and can only be mastered through drill 

2. Trouble-making words, largely principal 4. Letter-writing, the most important phase 
parts of certain verbs. These have been of expression. The letter lessons are numer- 
selected on the basis of the best national ous, varied, and progressive in difficulty 
studies. through all four workbooks 

5. Dictionary work. This likewise is pro- 


gressive throughout the workbooks. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 





























